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THE FOUNDATION OF A LIVING FAITH. 


A a@reaT difficulty under which many Christian believers labor, 
in relation to their faith, is the want of vividness in their convic- 
tions of the truths embraced by that faith. The struggle with 
scepticism and denial is limited to very few minds, of peculiar 
constitution or of singular experience. The complaint is not often 
that the grand subjects of Christian thought and belief lack a suf- 
ficient amount of evidence. The argument which proves them, 
the need of the heart which craves them for its comfort and peace, 
is allowed; but the great standing difficulty lies in a want of 
vividness in their practical realization. Many say, ‘‘ We do not 
practically realize their power; they do not press upon the mind, 
and mould the soul, and build the character; they float off into 
vagueness as we think of them; they escape our grasp; they 
seem foreign, dim, distant; they are not here, close to us, earnest 
as reality. We cannot tell why it should be so: we only know 
it is so.” 

I propose to give an answer to the question which this state of 
mind suggests, What is the foundation of a living faith? and how 
is it to be obtained ? 


One or two preliminary observations are necessary for the right 
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approach to the proper answer. First, it should be remarked 
that the difficulty referred to lies greatly in this single fact, the 
want of some one truth firmly fastened in the mind and heart. 
We try after too much at once, and thus fail to gain any positive 
results. We wish to hold, in one grasp of the mind, the entire 
realin of spiritual thought; and, by the too bold attempt, we get 
nothing clearly and vividly. 

But if, on the other hand, we should fasten our minds upon 
some one grand truth; if we studied it, prayed over it, lived by 
it, —it would become the centre around which all other truths 
revolve, and in whose light they shine. Plant deeply one great 
principlé or fact of Christian faith in the soul, and out of it will 
grow every other. Adopt one spiritual fact, adopt it with all 
your heart and soul and mind and strength, and it shall be as 
a shaft which pierces to the heart of the rich mine of all truth. 
Cling with all the power of absolute conviction to one religious 
idea, and it shall be as the gate through which you enter the wide 
domain of Christian knowledge and experience. 

This law obtains everywhere, and not alone in the province of 
religion. Our daily observations cannot fail to assure us of the 
fact, and the law which determines it. The most devoted, ear- 
nest and successful men, in the usual walks of business, are those 
whose energies and zeal are quickened and urged by the force of 
one leading idea. It is so in science. The great inventions and 
discoveries, unless they have been happy guesses or lucky acci- 
dents, are the work of men whose whole soul feels the inspiration, 
and who are sustained to the end of extremest toils and sufferings 
by the power, of one single idea. Itissoin government. States- 
men and legislators, who have risen to highest eminence and left 
a name that will never perish, whom men count among their 
benefactors, and delight to honor in life and death, are men 
whose names are associated with some one grand principle of 
policy or patriotism. It is so in all the reforms which are 
carrying forward society and bringing on the better time. The 
philanthropists of the world are, and ever have been, men and 
women ruled with the holy despotism of one idea. It is so in 
religion. Those who leave the deepest impression on the religious 
life of the world, whose words have an immortal vigor in them, 
which no time and no change can exhaust and kill, are always 
men under the dominion of some one great idea. Fenelon, with 
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his love of God; George Fox, with his faith in the visitings of the 
Holy Spirit; Whitefield, with his free gift of Christ’s redemption ; 
Channing, with his doctrine of the greatness of the human soul, 
— these, and so many that we at once call to mind, but need not 
name, were men of one idea. The churches, too, the denomina- 
tions which have impressed themselves most strongly upon the 
mind of the world, have been those which were founded on and 
stood for the defence and promulgation of one idea. And, if we 
go into the private homes of the land, we shall find, in every 
Christian household where there is any real, earnest, spiritual life, 
some one religious idea from which that life springs, and by which 
it is continually supplied. And, finally, if we examine into our 
own hearts, we shall discover, if we search deep enough, that, 
whether we have much or little faith, what we have comes not 
from our general belief, but our special belief; not from all and 
every, but from some one, Christian truth or fact. There is always 
some one idea, which interests, quickens, sways our soul above all 
the rest, and which gives to all the rest the power which they 
have. 

I say, then, what is needed, first of all, in the attainment of a 
real and living faith, is an endeavor, not so much to grasp at once 
_the whole system of Christian truth, as to bring the mind under the 
dominion and inspiration of some one central truth embraced in 
that system. 

But again: let it be remarked, that a truth embodied has more 
power over the mind, and particularly over the affections, than a 
truth in the abstract. To gaze upon a great truth as upon some 
distant, vague, misty idea, to ponder it simply as an abstraction, 
to reach toward it as some indefinite, colorless, bloodless concep- 
tion; and to look upon it as clothed upon with flesh, living, 
moving, acting, amid human sympathies and human experience; 
to behold it beating with the pulses of the heart, and laboring with 
the energies of the mind, rejoicing and weeping, suffering and 
dying ; to see truth embodied, and dwelling among us, — surely 
are two quite different things. The philosopher, indeed, in his 
closet, may grow enamoured with a pure abstraction, a simple 
idea, a mere dream. It may grow upon him, and govern him, 
and turn him about whithersoever it will. But men in their 
stern experiences, in their lives of labor, in their trials, that put 
their endurance to the strain, in their sorrows, that wear and 
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almost break the heart, need something far nearer to them; 
need something that is not cold and heartless, and that shall come 
in no questionable shape; need not abstractions, but truth incar- 
nated, truth covered all over — shall,I say it? — with the burdens 
and labors and wounds they themselves are sustaining, truth with a 
throbbing heart and loving voice. How much more powerful is 
truth lived out in our presence, than when simply preached in our 
hearing; the true man, than the true word; the believer, than 
the belief; the saint dying in the faith of immortality, than the 
most eloquent discourse on that stupendous theme; or, with 
the deepest gratitude be it spoken, the Christian’s God, made 
manifest in Christ Jesus, than the Theist’s God, in his bleak 
immensity ! 

In reaching a living faith, then, there is need, not only of some 
one great truth to serve as the foundation, but also that that 
truth shall take form and dwell among us, so that we may behold 
its face full of grace and mercy. 

How clearly is this whole matter, I have been insisting upon 
at such length, gathered up and proclaimed in this warm-hearted 
declaration of St. Paul, which breaks from him when writing to the 
church in Galatia! — ‘‘ I am crucified with Christ: nevertheless, 
I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life which I now 
live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved 
me, and gave himself for me.”’ Christ was his all-vitalizing idea ; 
not an abstraction, like some vague conception of the mind, but a 
living, breathing spirit, a warm, tender heart, that loved him, 
and poured out its life-blood for him; not Christianity, —a 
system of truths, a series of dogmas, — but Christ, the Saviour 
who died for him; Christ, ‘‘ who of God is made unto us wisdom 
and righteousness and sanctification and redemption ;’’ ‘‘ Christ 
crucified, to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolish- 
ness, but unto them who are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God and the wisdom of God.” He was determined, as 
he says, not to know any thing among them to whom he ministered, 
save Christ, and him crucified. Faith in Christ was, indeed, the 
all-embracing and empowering idea with that noble apostle. This 
it was which breathed that holy enthusiasm into his soul, by which 
he counted not life itself of any worth, unless it was spent in his 
Master’s service. This it was which nerved him with that per- 
sistence with whic! he followed up his blessed Redeemer’s cause, 
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through perils by land and perils by sea, perils by his own coun- 
trymen, and perils by heathen and false brethren. This it was 
which armed him with invincible courage to appear before kings 
and rulers and people, and, with unfaltering heart and unquiver- 
ing lip, to reason of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come, till Felix and his court trembled at the power of their poor 
prisoner’s words. This it was which dictated that touching address 
to his Ephesian disciples : ‘‘ Behold, I go bound in the spirit unto 
Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall befall me there; 
save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying, that 
bonds and afflictions abide me. But none of these things move 
me; neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might 
finish my course with joy, and the ministry which I have received 
of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God.” 
And this it was, which, at the last, when, in the capital of the 
world, he was expecting every moment to bow his head beneath 
the executioner’s axe, gave him the sweet spirit of peace in which 
he thus writes to his beloved Timothy: ‘‘I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. I have fought 
a good fight; I have finished my course; I have kept the fuith: 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day; and” 
— with his usual longing after the souls of all men everywhere — 
“not to me only, but unto all them also that love his appearing.” 
Truly could he say, ‘‘ The life I now live in the flesh, I live by the 
faith of the Son of God; ” not by dogma, not by truth, not by sys- 
tem, not by soulless, bloodless, lifeless abstraction, not by Christi- 
anity: but ‘ by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
himself for me;”’ by truth and righteousness and love and hope and 
joy and peace breathing in the soul, beating in the heart, incarnated 
in Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world. He had all in Christ. 
The love of God in Christ Jesus was his constant hymn. Hear the 
inspiring words of that rejoicing song: ‘‘ Nay, in all these things we 
are more than conquerors, through Him that loved us. For Iam 
persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” The love of man, 
too, as it was in Christ Jesus, was the perennial fountain of his 


own brotherly affection for his race, causing him to yearn with the 
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fervency he did, after the salvation of every member of God’s 
family, to the Jew becoming as a Jew, to the Gentile becoming 
as a Gentile, that by all means he might gain some. 

I- should quote all his epistles, if I should go on to show 
how fully and completely Christ was all in all to him; and 
how through faith in Christ and love for him, he was led into 
all truth, and made meet to be a partaker with the saints in 


glory. 


But, turning now from him to ourselves, let us take up the 
question which has been the theme we proposed to discuss: How 
is our faith to acquire vitality and earnestness? St. Paul gives 
us the true answer. It is by gaining a living faith in Jesus 
Christ. It is by enshrining him in the very centre of our being. 
It is by beholding in him the Word made flesh, and by seeing his 
glory as the glory of the only-begotten of the Father. It is by 
the deep experience of the love of God which was in him, and 
by which he came upon the earth and suffered and died that we 
might live and rejoice. It is by the surrender of our whole soul 
to him who hath bought us with a price. It is by receiving him 
as the very Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the 
world, — our own especial sin, which hung so heavily on our 
heart and shut us out from the joy of heavenly hope and 
communion. It is by a daily conversation ordered by his spirit ; 
by a life guided, ruled, sanctified, in every detail and every rela- 
tion, by faith in the Son of God, who loved us, and gave himself 
for us. It is in this way that our belief, which now lies, perhaps, 
cold, inoperative, and dead within us, shall awake and bless our 
souls with joy and peace. 

And, now, does any one ask how he shall gain this faith in Christ, 
which wrought so powerfully in the apostle, and has wrought so 
signally and savingly in multitudes of souls these eighteen centu- 
ries, even until now? Is it said that the very difficulty, the great 
and standing difficulty, is in this very thing, — to get this faith in 
Christ? Is there some longing soul that has followed me thus far, 
and is now almost ready to turn away sorrowfully? Follow me to 
the end, while I endeavor to point out in what manner this faith 
in Christ is to be gained. And, to avoid abstraction, I will refer 

‘only to actual conditions of the mind which demand and welcome 
the faith I have insisted upon. 
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I would say, then, the deep feeling of the need we have in hours of 
secret remorse, when the conviction that we are sinners before God, 
and justly exposed to all the fearful and plainly declared retribu- 
tions of a violated law, pierces home to the very core of the heart 
with a thrust and a pang keener than a sword; when it is no 
longer a dream or a hearsay, but a vivid reality, an offended God, 
and the threatened wrath in the day of wrath; when the word 
lost has a startling significance, as we read it in parable or plain 
warning from the lips of the Son of God; when the history of 
the prodigal away from home in the strange land, and no one to 
give unto him, begins to read so like our own; in such 
hours, the deep feeling we have of the need of One who should 
come to us, and say, amid the accusing voices of conscience, 
“T love you; I will comfort you; I will bring you home; I 
will save you; let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid; put your trust in me; take hold of the hand that I hold 
out to you, and come, follow me,’’ — the deep feeling of the need 
we have, in such hours, of One whose voice should so speak to our 
trembling souls, would bring us, at last, to the holy Son of God, 
whose very mission, whose very suffering and death, whose very 
office at this very moment, is to address those words, so full of 
grace and mercy, to all anxious and sin-convicted hearts the wide 
world over. 

But again: the deep feeling we have in hours of sorrow, of 
heart-sickness we sometimes fall upon; when gloom is on our 
pathway, and a shadow lies across our souls, and the days are 
without pleasure, and the night is without peace; when there 
is painful dissatisfaction with all around and within us, an 
oppression, we cannot tell why it should be, but we know that it 
is; an oppression that we cannot shake off; which business cannot 
scatter, and pleasure cannot dissipate; which weighs upon the 
heart, and well-nigh crushes it, — there are such seasons: I 
may but poorly suggest what I mean, but doubtless there are 
many who know too well what I mean; — the deep fecling we 
have, in such hours, of the need of One, who amid all the dark- 
ness shall come, and with a love that is more than human lay, 
as it were, his hand upon our head and our head upon his bosom, 
and say, ‘‘ Weary and heavy-laden as you are, cast your burden 
upon the Lord, and he will sustain you; let me bear it for you; 
I have tasted your griefs ; I have been stricken with your infirmi- 
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ties; I have carried your sorrows; I have known what it is to 
suffer, even to an agony ; open your bosom to the heavenly calm 
which followed my passion and which I give not as the world 
giveth:”’ the deep feeling — who will deny it? — which we 
have, in such hours, of the need of a presence and a love and a 
voice like this, will bring us, at last, to the gracious, tender, com- 
passionate Son of God, who like a good Shepherd ever bears the 
wounded of his flock in his bosom, folded in his arms. 

And yet again: the deep feeling we have when we are sitting 
under the shadow of some sad bereavement; sitting alone, when 
once there was always kind and gentle companionship for us; sit- 
ting in the chamber where we have gazed long and tearfully upon 
the changing countenance, till, with a sigh, the loved spirit took 
its upward flight; sitting in silence, with every fibre of the heart 
quivering with pain, the pain of longing after the lost for ever ; 
the need we are conscious of then of One who shall come to us, 
with a countenance holier than father or mother or earthly friend 
however dear; with a voice tenderer than human tones, trembling 
with sympathy warmer than human love, and shall say to us, 
** Let me dwell with you; I have looked upon the pains of bereave- 
ment; I have seen the mother weeping for her only child, and 
she a widow; and I gave him back to her embrace; I have seen 
the deep anguish of a father, as his little daughter lay sick, and 
at last fell asleep; and I waked her out of sleep; I have seen the 
keen grief of sisters, sighing, almost heart-broken, because they 
had laid their brother in the tomb; and the tears filled my eyes, 
and dropped down my cheeks, because I was pierced there with 
the pangs of human sorrow: but I called back the brother from 
the tomb; and now I am the resurrection and the life; thy 
lost one shall rise again; I will ransom him from the grave; 
and, though I give him not back on earth, wait the appointed 
time, and you shall meet again; I will not leave you comfortless ; 
I will send the Comforter; I will come to you;”’ the deep feel- 
ing we have, in experiences like these, of the need of such a divine 
voice, such a sustaining love, such infinite compassion, will bring 
us, at last, to Him who hath pity for our grief, a balm for our 
wound, a hope for our comfort, and a peace which passeth under- 
standing, to succeed the bitter throes of our great tribulation. 

But not in such trying hours alone may we be led to the God’s 
holy Son. All men, at times, long for a life of virtue and honor. 
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There is no one so poor of thought, so narrow in affection, so 
bewildered and besotted with worldliness, so infidel, so without God 
in the world, that does not, at times, long for a correspondence 
fixed with Heaven. Now, then, I ask, what shall be his inspira- 
tion? What, amid all the temptations, struggles, difficulties, 
wrongs, labors, sufferings, that surround every man, and hold 
him down, what shall be the constraining influence, the all- 
sufficient motive, that shall deliver him, and fire his zeal in the 
ways of a Christian life? Let such a man gain, first of all, a living, 
loving faith in Christ, like that which inflamed the soul of the 
apostle. Let him take up the wonderful story of this Son of 
God. Let him study the mystery of his incarnation, the baptism 
of the Spirit descending like a dove, the lonely struggles with the 
Tempter in the wilderness, and the calm of the victory. Let him 
follow the Son of God’s perfect love on his errands of mercy, 
along hillside and roadside, with no place wherein to lay his head. 
Let him behold the eye of malice peering on him, and hear how 
his words of wisdom, and works of more than human charity, are 
caught up, and turned against him. Let him go on with this 
wonderful Being, as the scene darkens around his path, to the 
feast of love with his weak, trembling disciples, which he tells 
them is the last before he suffers. Let him go with him through 
the shadows of the night, into the deeper darkness of Gethsemane, 
and gaze, if he can, upon the agony that caused great drops to 
start from that so calm brow, while he prayed, ‘ Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me: nevertheless, not as I will, 
but as thou wilt.” Let him follow to the judgment-hall, whither 
rude hands have hurried him, and behold him invested with the 
bloody crown of thorns and mocking robes and sceptre, spit upon, 
struck, the scorn of the base soldiery of Rome. Let him go on 
to the cross, and gaze up into that face, beaming, amid the tor- 
ture, with unchangeable love. Let him hear the ‘‘ Mother, behold 
thy son! Son, behold thy mother!” “ Father, forgive them: 
they know not what they do.” “Itis finished! Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit,» — and mark the head sink upon 
the bosom. Let a man behold all this, and bring it home to his 
own heart, and say, what the Bible declares he should say, ‘‘ This 
was for me; for love of me he came; for love of me he suffered ; 
for love of me he died.’’ Let a man come into the full realization 
of this, and it would not be in his power to resist the call which 
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Bethlehem from its lonely manger, and Calvary from its torturing 
cross, makes upon his soul and his daily life. And further still, 
if, turning away from this scene of Christ’s humiliation, he looks 
upward to the right hand of God, the scene of his glorification, 
and beholds the eye of love still beaming upon him, and hears the 
accents of that interceding prayer which flows ever for him at 
the mercy-seat of the Father, — if all this were real to a man, as 
it is real if the Bible be true, there is no one that could resist the 
divine call to his love and obedience; no one whose faith would 
not be kindled anew; who would not be brought, through the 
power of that one great truth, into the knowledge of all truth, — 
through the Saviour, to the realization of the whole method and 
system of the great salvation, d 
Here, then, we bring this article to a close. To the question, 
What is the foundation of a living faith? we answer, in one word, 
Christ. We must build upon that foundation; for other can 
no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 
J. I. T. 0. 


STUMBLING-BLOCKS OF LIBERALISM. 


Every position, however true and important, has its peculiar 
dangers. As God’s richest blessings may be easily perverted to 
disastrous uses, so the grandest truths of religion, through misuse 
and abuse, may become stumbling-blocks in the pathway of Chris- 
tian progress. 

In view of this fact, which all thinking minds must acknow- 
ledge, we would offer a few suggestions concerning some of the 
perils incident to the position we take as the friends and advocates 
of ‘liberal Christianity.” 

We are not going to croak, or express the slightest distrust in 
our main position as liberal Christians. That position, in our view, 
is the only consistent Protestantism. Its basis is the “right and 
duty of private judgment in all matters pertaining to religion.” 
No sect originated that truth: it isas old as man. We believe that 
God would never have given to man a conscience, and endowed 
him with the capacity of reason, if he had not intended both 
should be used. We regard this right of private judgment, 
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therefore, as a self-evident thing, as certain and inalienable as __ 
the right to life and liberty. As the faculty of seeing implies the 
right to see, and the capacity of hearing the right to hear, and of 
speaking the privilege of speech ; so the possession of a conscience 
and reason implies the right to exercise these gifts of God in 
religious as in other matters. 

A pope or a synod may just as well declare what all men shall 
see or hear or speak, as what all men shall believe. If any rights 
in the world are to be sacredly regarded, they are the rights of 
conscience, the liberty to go for ourselves to the highest sources 
of religious knowledge, and then learn for ourselves of truth and 
duty. This is a precious privilege. Ever may we prize it, de- 
fend it, honor it, and be as ready to grant this liberty to others as 
to claim it for ourselves ! 

But, at the same time, let us take heed lest by any means this 
liberty of ours become a stumbling-block. It may become such 
in various ways. 

Important as this liberty is, we may make it a stumbling-block 
by giving it undue prominence. All truths have their natural 
place. When they get out of place, they get in the way, and be- 
come stumbling-blocks. Bodies of men, like individuals, are very 
likely to have pet truths, which are apt to get out of place by too 
frequent showing. If we would make real progress in the Chris- 
tian life, we must give the greatest prominence to such truths as 
are necessary to meet the common, every-day wants of mind and 
heart. We acknowledge, indeed, that as, in the political world, 
there are times when certain great and eternal principles of right- 
eousness are to be urged with a persistency and untiring fidelity, 
almost as if they were the sole truths worthy of a thought; so 
there are times in which the first principles of religious liberty 
must be urged into a prominence that shall force them upon the | 
attention of all, and make their power felt for soul-freedom and 
the inalienable rights of conscience. But this is not the common, 
every-day want. There are places, indeed, not far off, where 
these truths still need special prominence. We would commend 
them especially to the recent Baptist council in Bath, who ex- 
cluded Dr. Sheldon from their Christian fellowship, on the sole 
ground of difference in biblical interpretation; voting, for this 
and no other cause, that they ‘‘can no longer regard him as a 
Christian minister.” But, among liberal Christians themselves, 
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this is not the deepest want. With us this principle is a house- 
hold truth: we were educated to it. It is self-evident; and we 
pity those whose natural vision is so distorted by their sectarian 
glasses that they cannot discern it. Our want now is not so much 
free thought — we have surely no lack of that —as serious, 
Christian thought. There is in the community much more free 
thinking than Christian thinking ; and we must take heed lest this 
liberty of ours, so justly prized, ‘‘ become a stumbling-block ” by 
occupying a place in our thoughts and ministrations which should 
be filled by Christian truths of a more direct and searching appli- 
cation to the interior life. 

In contending for the right of each one to form his own opinions 
in religious matters, the duty of each one to search, with prayer, 
for the truth his own sou] needs, is often forgotten. From our 
position as liberal Christians, we are particularly exposed to this 
danger. We may contend never so earnestly for the right of 
private judgment: but if we do not use the right by earnestly 
searching for Christian truth, and in applying it to our own hearts 
and lives, how plainly we show, that, however precious that right 
may be to others, it is worthless to us; that we have no just 
appreciation of its real value; that we have been contending for 
what, after all, is nothing to us but a vague abstraction, of no 
practical bearing upon the soul’s highest and truest life! Verily, 
there is danger of making this ‘liberty of ours a stumbling- 
block” by permitting it to take the place of a deep, rational, 
earnest interest in personal faith and personal piety. 

Every soul needs a distinct and positive Christian faith; some- 
thing that will satisfy the mind. and the heart; something that 
will give comfort in sorrow, strength in trial; that will save from 
the dominion of error and sin; stimulate to all duty Godward and 
manward; help one to fulfil his mission as an immortal child of 
God, and make this life a true preparation for another. Every 
soul needs this personal faith; and we should “take heed ” lest 
we fall short of it through indolent enjoyment of the rights of 
conscience, while conscience itself is left to sleep on, unquickened 
by any deep personal interest in the Christian life. 

But this liberty of ours may be made a stumbling-block, not 
only by being forced into such prominence as to exclude other 
truths more immediately important, but by being misunderstood 
and perverted. 
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All great truths are comprehensive; they have many sides. 
It is difficult to state them fully in a single sentence. The best 
statement will need some qualification. 

When it is said that the rights of private judgment are sacred 
and inalienable, that each individual must exercise reason and 
conscience for himself in the investigation of Christian truths, it 
is not to be inferred that each soul is so sufficient of itself as to 
need no assistance, no light from other minds, no warmth from 
other hearts. The rights of conscience do not imply this, though 
this often seems the practical inference; and, through this error, a 
pride of individual opinion is often kept alive, which shuts out 
the light and repudiates the aid that other minds might render in 
coming to a knowledge of the truth. 

We do not believe that each mind is sufficient of itself for the 
attainment of all the truth the soul needs. Man was not made 
to dwell alone. Isolate him from human society, and his intellect 
and heart both wither. We are members one of another, and 
need cach other’s sympathy and aid in the religious as truly as in 
the secular affairs of life; not infringing in the slightest degree 
upon the rights of conscience, but assisting in the exercise of these 
rights. Every child born into the world, with the capacity of 
speech, has the undoubted right to exercise it; but if left alone, 
with no aid in directing and developing that faculty, his gibberish 
would bear but a slight resemblance to intelligent and cultivated 
speech. Man is a social being; and his true individuality is 
developed only through the action of other minds upon his own. 
This intense self-sufficiency, growing out of a perversion of the 
liberty we advocate, is a sure stumbling-block wherever it is 
developed. Sometimes it shows itself in a poor self-conceit, as 
shallow as it is offensive, that counts all the wisdom of the past 
as superannuated folly, not worthy of a thought; and sometimes 
it leads to a withdrawal from all social, religious influences; in 
which state one commonly sinks away, with more or less rapidity, 
into cold and stolid indifference. 

It has been well said, that he who tries to get to heaven alone 
will be pretty sure to lose his way. ‘‘It is not good for man to 
be alone.” He was not made for that. He is not sufficient of 
himself. He can never become wise or good or strong in isolation 
from his kind. He needs not only God’s Spirit to enlighten and 
guide, but man’s spirit also. He needs the aid of Christian fel- 
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lowship, of religious sympathy; the action of other minds upon 
and with his own, inciting and perpetuating a true interest in 
things Ligh and holy. I am constrained to believe that we suffer 
more than we know from this self-sufficient attitude of mind; 
which, if it does not openly reject, at least but lightly esteems, 
the aid that others may render by their sympathy and fellowship, 
and free religious intercourse, in the attainment of the Christian 
life and spirit. Here then, also, we should take heed lest this 
liberty of ours become a dunia eds, 

Again: bound up with these rights of conscience is our pro- 
found respect for the human reason. We believe that a man has 
the same right to reason that he has to breathe; that each man 
is to use his own intellect — use it as not abusing it —in all 
departments of human thought. But this truth, also, may become 
a stumbling-block through a misapprehenison of the rightful pro- 
vince of reason. Because reason is to be freely used in religion, 
it does not follow that there is nothing connected with re- 
ligion above reason. Because man has the faculty of reason, it 
does not follow that his reason can fully grasp all religious truth, 
any more than his having the faculty of sight implies, that, from 
his little stand-point, he can see every thing in the universe. 
Reason, like sight, has its limits, beyond which it cannot go. To 
say nothing of its liability to err, which all acknowledge, it ie 
restricted in its sphere of action. That it is to be used in religion 
as in other matters, is too plain for a statement... Everybody 
believes it; or, at all events, everybody practises on that belief. 
The man who never reasons upon religion shows a sad deficiency 
either in reason or religion. To repudiate reason, therefore, and 
choose, in popular phrase, to ‘‘ go it blind,” is an absurdity that 
finds its match only in the opposite extreme, that reason is every 
thing; that nothing can be received that the reason cannot grasp ; 
that all mysteries are to be excluded from religion, and nothing 
to be recognized as needful truth that cannot be fully under- 
stood. 

To renounce mystery, we must not only renounce God, the 
soul, and all things spiritual, but all things material also; for 
where is even the material thing that we perfectly know in every 
part, — its origin, its history, its multiform relations and uses? 
Every thing about us is linked with the unknown. All things, 
as we attempt to read them thoroughly, shade off into mystery, 
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and elude our keenest mental vision. Unfortunately for us, we 
have been led to extreme views upon this point by havine certain 
doctrines, which to us involve contradictions, urged upon us under 
cover of their being mysteries merely. In this way, the word 
‘*mystery ’? comes to us with unpleasant associations. It is pain- 
fully suggestive of that popular method by which a certain class 
of religionists are wont to ward off the force of sincere and honest 
questionings by that formidable silencer of all reasoning, ‘‘ Great 
is the mystery of godliness;” as if, because godliness was a 
mystery, every absurdity claimed as Christian doctrine must be 
true. Thus mystery comes to us with the smell of the systems 
it has been used to sanction, not with the fragrance of heaven that 
really belongs to it; and we must “take heed” that we judge 
not this fair flower of religion by the odor it has acquired from 
unfortunate handling, but by its own native aroma. Reason itself 
teaches us, by its own limited powers, that we know only in part; 
that we see through a glass darkly; and that to reject all mystery 
—all that we cannot comprehend — is to reject all that is most 
vital and quickening in religion itself. 

This misapprehension of the proper province of reason becomes 
a stumbling-block, also, in giving no proper scope to faith. Man 
was made to believe as truly as he was made to reason; and those 
‘objects especially that lie beyond the grasp of reason are the 
very ones that appeal to faith. From an unreasonable, contra- 
dictory, absurd faith, we may well pray, ‘‘Good Lord, deliver 
us!’’ But with equal earnestness should we pray to be delivered 
from that cold, icy, material philosophy that believes in nothing 
it cannot see or touch, and so has no faith at all; for ‘‘ faith is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 

There is danger both ways, —of a blind faith that repudiates 
reason, and a blind reason that repudiates faith. It is plain enough 
that the error we have to guard against is not the former. We 
need rather to take heed, lest, by unduly magnifying reason, and 
lifting it out of its rightful province, we give no proper place to 
mystery or faith, and so rob our souls of the most vital and 
quickening power of religion. 

Reason and faith are sister-angels in the soul. There is no 
antagonism between them. They are in divine harmony, like 
love and wisdom; nay, they are more than sister-angels, — 
they are mated spirits. Faith is the complement of reason, as 
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woman is the complement of man. If reason is more robust, 
muscular, and boastful, faith is more serene, patient, enduring, 
and hopeful; and there can be no deep and vital piety where 
the two are not united in holy wedlock. 

Other dangers incident to our position, as the friends of a liberal 
and progressive faith, might be named: but enough has been said 
to show that there is still need of Paul’s faithful warning; for 
this liberty of ours, like all the rich and precious gifts of God, is 
ever liable to become a stumbling-block by perversion and abuse. 

Let us cling to our liberal position; it is the only consistent 
Protestantism. Let us be jealous as ever of the sacred rights of 
conscience ; and, whenever these rights are invaded, let us come up 
manfully for the defence and the rescue. But let us see to it that 
we use this liberty we so justly prize in seeking for ourselves 
individually a truly Christian faith, spirit, and life. 

Let it be frankly acknowledged, that there are those calling 
themselves liberal Christians who are more liberal than Chris- 
tian. They hold fast to the liberal, but let the Christian go. 
They hate exclusiveness and intolerance, but have little positive 
Christian faith. Their sympathies very honestly are with the 
liberal party; but, in genuine religious interest and Christian 
character, they are sadly deficient. This deficiency is hastily 
attributed, by the straiter sects, to the liberal position they advo- 
cate; and thus the cause of truth is wounded in the house of its 
friends. The remedy for all this is with ourselves. Let all who 
plead for spiritual freedom take heed of the “ stumbling-blocks,”’ 
and seek to become free men in Christ, to have their souls set 
free from the dominion of all low and corrupting influences, and 
this reproach would soon pass away. 

As we love our free and simple faith, as we value the rights of 
conscience, as we would honor Christian liberalism, let us show 
that the liberty we prize is not the liberty of indifference to the 
soul’s deepest wants, but the ‘‘ glorious liberty of the children of 
God ;” the liberty of a soul emancipated from the thraldom of sense 
and sin; the liberty of going directly to the Holy Spirit, and 
Christ, and the Bible, and nature, to learn more and more of 
God, aid be brought nearer and nearer to him in spirit and life. 

Such an honoring of our liberal position would be the most 
winning and persuasive missionary we could send out to spread the 
truth we hold dear; to dispel the floating fears of honest minds; 
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to show the real character of this liberty as we ourselves view it; 
and to hasten the day when mere differences of opinion shall no 
longer separate and alienate Christian believers, but when it shall 
be acknowledged as one of the primary truths of Christianity, 
that, ‘‘ where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

W. P. T. 


A YEAR OF TRIAL; OR, LESSONS OF “THE TIMES.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


“WHOSE wedding do you think I’ve attended to-day, Ellen?” 
said Mr. Selby, one evening late in March, when he returned from 
the city. 

“Miss Leslie’s ?” 

‘Yes; and it came off quite in character, I assure you. As I 
was going up S—— Street this morning, I encountered Dr. Les- 
ter, who said, ‘ Just looking for you, Selby : come to —— Church 
to-day, at half-past eleven, and say nothing to anybody.’ As 
Mr. Watkins, in view of losing a responsible business-man, has 
been quite indulgent of late, I accepted the invitation; and, 
accordingly, I was there punctual to the hour, just as Dr. Lester 
and Miss Leslie arrived on foot, accompanied by her cousin. On 
entering, we found Rev. Dr. already there; and the marriage 
was immediately solemnized. Solemnized is the appropriate word to 
use: for it was very solemn; and, for myself, I felt that we were 
really in the holy of holies, in the very presence of the Lord. 
No idle gazers were there to note each fold of the bride’s dress, 
or each passing emotion on her face. Dr. ——’s deep voice never 
sounded so deep or rich as when he said, ‘I pronounce you 
husband and wife; and those whom God hath joined together, let 
no man put asunder.’ Miss Leslie was much moved, I could see ; 
and as for Dr. Lester, at any other time the strange workings of 
his expressive face would have excited mirth, there was such an 
odd mixture of triumphant joy and more serious feeling. We left 
the church together, when Dr. Lester said, ‘Come and dine with 
us, at No. 8, Street, at two o’clock. Accordingly I went; and 


we sat down to a plain, substantial dinner. ‘ Now, wasn’t iti more 
26* 
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rational than your fashionable weddings, Selby,’ was the doctor’s 
salutation, as he seated himself opposite his bride with as much 
nonchalance as if he had had her for a vis-d-vis these twenty 
years he has wished to. ‘A very rational wedding, certainly,’ I 
answered ; ‘but how did you manage to do it so quietly, get to 
housekeeping, and all?’ —‘ Oh! we told no one of our intentions 
but Dr. and Esther’s cousin; and, of course, nobody could 
go to a wedding which was not known to be about to take place. 
The ladies managed the housekeeping part. Don’t expect cards 
or cake,’ he said, as I rose to leave, soon after dinner: ‘we don’t 
believe in such nonsense; and I’m too conscientious to run the risk 
of making my friends sick with that vile compound called wedding- 
cake. We shall be out to see Ellen in a day or two,’ were his 
parting words, as he stood on. his door-sill, the very personification 
of a satisfied husband.” . 

Tt will be a happy match, Edward, I do not doubt. Indeed, 
how can it be otherwise, where there is so much real goodness on 
both sides ?”’ 

‘Yes, there are good grounds for believing that it will; although 
they each have peculiarities, which may occasionally clash a lit- 
tle.” 

“‘T think they will soften and refine each other.” 

“Upon the principle that two rough substances, by constant 
contact and attrition, wear each other smooth? Perhaps so; at 
all events, I agree with you in thinking this will be a happy 
union. Miss Leslie —I beg her pardon, Mrs. Dr. Lester — did 
not look in the least pretty, to-day, as she stood at the altar, — the 
sombre light of the church, her own sombre attire, and rather 
plain features, rendering it quite impossible: but she did look as if 
she was in earnest, when she uttered her low, but distinct, ‘I do ;’ 
and her expression was momentarily gentle and beautiful.” 

“Ah! Miss Leslie has only needed nearer objects of affection 
to develop the true gentleness and loveliness of her nature. She 
is a true woman, Edward, independent as she has hitherto seemed 
of the stronger sex; and you will find that she is enough so to 
avail herself of woman’s privilege to be stayed up by the strong 
arm of protecting love.” 

“Well, they are the last that I should have supposed would 
ever marry. But it seems there are some things in heaven and 
earth that were never dreamed of in my philosophy.” 
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One afternoon, when Mrs. Grant was sitting with Mrs. Selby, 
the conversation turned upon the changes in their relative situa- 
tions which a few years had wrought; and Mrs. Grant repeated, 
what she had so often said before, that her own prosperity was 
entirely, under Providence, owing to Mrs. Selby’s mother. 

* Not that I was so poorly off, as the world goes, Mrs. Selby; 
for my aunt, with whom I lived, had scraped together a pretty 
little sum by her tailoring, and, as she still continued to work at 
her trade, might have given me a good education if she chose : 
but she loved money better than any thing else; and she was try- 
ing to bring me up after her pattern. I really believe she thought 
it a greater sin to waste or lose a penny than to tell a lie. So 
you see I was in a fair way to think and act just as she did. 
Fortunately, however, before it was too late, your mother pro- 
posed to take me to bring up; and my aunt, who was able to do 
every thing for herself she needed, was ready enough to let 
Madam Seymour have me. She told me once, after Aunt Har- 
riet died, that she was induced to think of taking me in conse- 
quence of some remarks made by my aunt, which led her to think 
that she was an unsuitable person to bring up a child. So, you 
see, all my prosperity was owing to your mother. My husband 
would never have asked a woman after my aunt’s pattern to be 
his wife.” 

All that my mother ever did for you, you have returned four- 
fold to our family, Jane, and to me in particular. If my sainted 
mother is permitted to watch over me, how much joy she must 
have experienced at witnessing your untiring devotion, and, in 
former years, great self-sacrifice! If the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon their children, surely their good deeds are returned 
to them likewise, in overflowing measure.”’ 

‘¢ What I have done for your mother’s family is trifling, com- 
pared with what she has done for me; as you will see, if you consi- 
der the matter. The good education she gave me, and the correct 
principles she instilled into my heart, will, if God spares my life, 
be transmitted to my children; and if they in their generation, or 
their children’s children after them, are worthy members of society, 
will it not be all owing to your mother’s goodness to me? Oh! 
she knew that I needed something beside food to eat and clothes 
to wear; and she saw, also, that I was naked and starved as it 
respected my truest and deepest needs.”’ 
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“This is a solemn thought, Jane. How much influence we 
all are exerting, for good or for evil, which shall affect the charac- 
ter and happiness of others, not only for time, but for eternity 
also! Not only are we fearfully and wonderfully made, but fear- 
ful and wonderful are the laws which govern our being and con- 


_ trol our destiny. My mind cannot . sp such thoughts; and, 


when I strive to solve the problems of life, I find myself wholly 
unequal to the task. At such times, my refuge is in my Christian 
faith, and I know of no other; and then I understand how it is 
we are to become like little children.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Selby, the wisest and best must learn the lesson of 
faith as well as the weakest.”’ 

‘Faith and love, — they will carry us through the dark waters 
of many an hour of peril and anguish. To me, they have been the 
life of my soul this past season; and do you know, Jane, that I 
think, if we give ourselves up in faith and love to our Father’s 
guidance, he grants us, as our needs seem to require, evident 
tokens of his nearness to us?” 

Their conversation was interrupted at this point by the Rey. 
Mr. ——; and, after a few questions and answers relative to Mrs. 
Selby’s health had been exchanged, she told him what the subject 
of their conversation was, and asked him if he did not think that 
it was one of the offices of aflliction to give a realizing sense of the 
nearness of God as a Father to us. 

“Undoubtedly,”’ he replied. ‘No man can serve God and 
Mammon. It is very true, that when we are absorbed in worldly 
cares and employments, which disturb, at times, the minds of the 
most Christian people, we do not and cannot feel that God is pre- 
sent with us in all our lying down and uprising, as we do when the 
frail stays of life are breaking away, or when our hearts are wrung 
with some new sorrow, and there is no help for us in any thing 
we possess. Then all around us would be the darkness of despair, 
were it not for the love of God, as revealed in Jesus Christ. In 
these hours of trial and sorrow and affliction, the Christian feels, 
as he does not at any other time, the force of the Saviour’s words : 
‘Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy-laden, and I 
will give you rest,’ — rest for the heart cast down and disquieted, 
—rest in the bosom of that heavenly Parent whose care for his 
children extends even to the numbering of the very hairs of their 
heads.’ 
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“Yes: I can bear witness that it is so. In the years of our 
comparative prosperity, or, more recently, in our temporary adver- 
sity, I never felt myself so dependent on my heavenly Father, 
and so drawn to him, as I have since I have met with real afflic- 
tions and trials. Before, I believed in him as a Father; for I 
believed in Jesus Christ, the Saviour, who has revealed him: but 
he seemed to me much as an absent earthly parent; and it was 
more in awe than in filial love that I regarded him. But when 
he came nigh to me, and spoke, as it were, to my very soul, in 
language not to be misunderstood, saying, ‘ Come up higher, where 
thy child is,’ then I felt his everlasting arm sustaining me, and 
his everlasting love round about me.”’ 

* And thus your loss has been infinite gain; and you already 
see the mercy of God, who chastens but to heal, who returns even 
seventy times seven of good to the soul he afflicts. I am not one 
of those who say, ‘Such persons surely need no discipline; they 
are already perfect.’ God knoweth the heart; and he knoweth 
also that we all need to be disciplined by his hand. Sometimes 
he chastens most sorely, where, to human judgment, there seems 
the least need.” 

‘‘T think that any one, who examines his own heart in Christian 
humility, will never have that feeling; but rather he will bless 
God, that, notwithstanding his unworthiness, he grants him so 
many favors. Do you not think, sir, that God sometimes vouch- 
safes to us especial messages out of his holy word?” 

‘T have known of many instances in which passages of Scrip- 
ture, apparently accidentally read, have seemed to come direct 
from God, and have had the effect to influence one’s whole subse- 
quent career.” 

‘While I was so very feeble that it seemed to me the stream 
of my life was fast ebbing to its close, I read, one day, some verses 
which impressed me deeply ; and, from that time, I felt confident 
that it was the will of God that I should recover. I was in 
more than a usually desponding state of mind when I opened to 
them. You know, sir, how strong our natural affections are ; and 
I had been thinking of the condition of my dear babes, left 
motherless.” She paused, but presently resumed: “I cannot 
enter into details as to the struggle I endured; although it was 
bitter and sore, and left me victorious, but exhausted. I opened 
my Bible lying by my side, and read, in the one hundred and 
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eighteenth Psalm, these words: ‘I shall not die, but live, and de- 
clare the works of the Lord. The Lord hath chastened me sore ; 
but he hath not given me over unto death.’ Were not they a 
message from God?” 

Perhaps so; at least, they seemed so to you, and served 
to strengthen your faith and give you hope, I doubt not.” 

“How I shall declare the works of the Lord, I know not, except 
it be in the more faithful performance of my duties. But who is 
sufficient for these things ?” 

“*T can do all things through Christ, which strengtheneth me,’ ” 
replied Mr. , rising to go. 





April, in her most coquettish mood, had come, — now radiant 
with smiles, gladdening the heart of the invalid, who longed for a 
breath of pure air once more; lighting up the depths of the woods 
with transient beams of joy; glancing upon the little brook, which, 
swollen by early rains, danced and sparkled in glee, and rejoiced 
at its freedom from the icy fetters that had so long impeded its 
flow; and resting upon the summit of the dark hills, that looked 
grimly down upon the still brown valleys at their feet, as if they 
were not to be deceived by the transitory smiles of the capricious 
month; anon veiled in clouds, and pouring forth torrents of rain 
upon the unlucky wight who had trusted to her seeming bright- 
ness; and, charged with chill winds, breathing upon and wither- 
ing the tender blossom, which had dared thus early to unfold its 
leaves, and raise its drooping head from its winter’s couch; and 
again covering the earth with a mantle of snow, as if winter had 
returned once more. 

But, with all thy changing moods, still fair and lovely art thou, 
sweet April! and thou must be forgiven many an unlooked-for 
shower and fitful blast, in consideration of the promise thou givest 
of coming beauty and gladness, when hill and valley and meadow 
shall again rejoice in their rich robe of gladness, embroidered with 
the many-hued ‘stars of earth,” and when gentle breezes shall 
breathe peace and health around. 

If the return of this season brought sad recollections to Mrs. 
Selby, — for she could not forget Charlie’s delight at the prospect 
of going into the country, —it brought with it, also, remem- 
brances of the many mercies that had been granted them, and the 
loving-kindness that had sustained them. As she said to Mrs. 
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Alden, with whom she was riding abroad one mild afternoon, she 
knew not how to express the gratitude she felt for the blessings 
which had been granted to her. 

“Tt is not so much,” she continued, ‘that Edward has now 
every prospect of being well established in business and of becom- 
ing prosperous again, — although that is a great cause of thank- 
fulness with me; but it is most of all that he has become so 
changed in life and character. He was always one of the kindest 
of husbands, you know; but he was not kind or true to himself; 
as how could he be, when he was not giving his best powers to his 
Maker’s service? Do you know that he is to unite with the 
church the first sabbath in May? He says he will not enter into 
his new business relations until he has first put the seal to his own 
changed purposes.” 

“Tam truly glad! I knew, through Mr. ——, that the sub- 
ject has been under consideration with him. Mr. —— says he 
has taken great pleasure in the conversations he has had with 
Edward upon religious matters, he has been such an earnest 
seeker after truth. But you do not know, Ellen, how grieved 
Mr. Alden is that he was too late to assist your husband. It wasa 
reparation he always intended to make for his own hasty conduct.” 

‘Do not speak of it, — that has been our salvation almost; and 
do not let him grieve at what God has permitted, and what has 
brought forth such good fruit. Do you know,” hastening to 
change the subject, ‘‘ that we are to remain in M——, perhaps 
always? At least, Mr. Selby has rented this place for another 
year; and we are to have some additions made at midsummer, 
that we may be more comfortably accommodated. We do not 
either of us wish for elegance or luxury. Taste and comfort can 
be secured, you know, without an extravagant outlay ; and we are 
to live as stewards of the means God has given to us, —at least, 
I hope and trust we shall adhere to our present intentions in this 
particular.” 

‘‘T hoped you would not leave M——-; I could scarcely spare 
you, Ellen: you are as dear to me as a younger sister, and fill 
the void made by the death of my children as nearly as it is pos- 
sible for it to be filled.” 

‘And you, Mrs. Alden, — what have you not been to me, father- 
less and motherless, without sister or brother to counsel or aid 
me? Have you not been to me what every young woman so 
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much needs, — the true friend and reliable counsellor? Ah, 
how many cares you have lightened! how many sorrows you 
have soothed! and how, when others came with measured words 
of consolation, — which fell cold on my ear, because they knew 
not of what they spoke, — did your simple word, leading me to the 
only true consolation, soothe and sustain me, as your cheerful en- 
durance of your own heavy trials incited me to similar efforts! I 
once heard a lady say that friendship was but a name: to me it 
has been one of the greatest realities of life, an added blessing to 
the many others granted to me, — one which has increased all my 
joys, and diminished all my sorrows.” 

Mrs. Alden was much moved by the touching earnestness of 
Mrs. Selby’s manner, and presently said, — 

‘Will you not come and make me a visit while your house is 
undergoing repairs? It would so much gratify my husband; and 
we have so much room, and, at that season, so little company. 
Surely Mr. Selby will not object.” 

“Tam sure he would not. But Dr. Clarke says I must take 
Rose and Lily into the country, as soon as the weather becomes 
settled, away from the salt air, as their cough has not yet wholly 
left them; and, if I do, we probably shall remain away during the 
hot weather. But Edward said last night, that in case I go to 
C——, as he proposes, he must look out himself a home, as his 
business will only allow him to spend his sabbaths with me. 
Most gladly will I accept your kindness for him. I shall feel so 
easy about him if he is with you! ” 

“That matter is settled, then, if Mr. Selby consents. You do 
not know, Ellen, how I almost feared to ask you if you intended 
to remain here, lest your answer would be in the negative.” 

“It is my wish, no less than my husband's, to remain here. 
My heart clings to this spot as it has done to no other since my 
childish days under my father’s roof. Here the disinterested 
kindness of friends has been lavished upon me, fully proportioned 
to my needs; here the one thing lacking to my husband has been 
granted to him, and he now walks, and I trust will evermore walk, 
by faith, and not by sight; here my darling sported in the innocent 
glee of happy, joyous childhood, and here his pure spirit ‘ passed 
on;’ here my heart has been tried in the furnace of affliction; 
and here my prayers and struggles for resignation to my Father’s 
will have been answered in peace to my own spirit, and a fuller 
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comprehension of his truly paternal character. Every flower and 
vine, every shrub and tree, has a lesson or a sacred association for 
me. The air is purer, the sky is brighter, for me here than else- 
where. The valleys speak of the goodness of the Lord, and the 
hills and the sea declare his power and glory. Others may love 
this beautiful town as their own or their parents’ birthplace: I 
love it as the birthplace of higher aspirations, of a more serene 
faith, and, I trust, a holier life than heretofore to myself and hus- 
band, — as the spot where the child lent to us for a season was 
born again into eternal life.” 

There was a long pause; for Mrs. Selby seldom dwelt so much 
on her own feelings: but it seemed as if she was communing with 
herself, so rapt and unconscious of every thing around her did she 
appear. 

At length Mrs. Alden said, ‘‘ Trouble can have but little power, 
Ellen, to mar your inward peace, while you are so mindful of your 
mercies. ‘To the eye of the superficial observer, your trials have 
been many and hard to bear the last year. How it rejoices me 
that you can feel that — 


* These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise ; 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise’ ! 


and that — 


¢ What seems to us sad funereal tapers 
May be heaven’s distant lamps.’” 


. 
. . . . . . . . . . 


And thus the heavenly Father, who watches over all his chil- 
dren, and who does not willingly afflict and grieve them, after the 
period of necessary discipline through which they had passed, was 
lovingly bringing into pleasant places this household, whose year 
of trial and varied experience is before us. 

As, on some summer’s day, the sky is gradually overcast, and 
cloud succeeds cloud, and the rain descends, and the lightnings 
flash, and the thunders roll, and all is darkness; so are some 
trial-periods in the lives of individuals. Calamity succeeds cala- 
mity, affliction succeeds affliction, until it almost seems that the 
face of the Lord is hidden from them. But the sun shines in 


the heavens, although his light be temporarily obscured; and the 
VOL. XVI. 27 
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Lord reigns for evermore. Anon his effulgence will burst forth 
again, and the earth will rejoice anew in purity and freshness ; 
and so the love of the Most High will again beam forth in smiles 
upon his children whom he hath afflicted for a season. 

Such storms and such trials are not the every-day experience 
of life, but come as occasional and healthful renovaters in the 
natural and moral world. Who, that has lived half the allotted 
period of ‘human life, cannot look back upon some year of trial in 
his own experience, —some year whose events are indelibly im- 
pressed upon his heart, and have had a moulding influence on his 
character? He that cannot is unable to understand the exceeding 
beauty or the tenderness of the text, “‘ Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth.”’ 

From his heart, Mr. Selby could say, ‘‘ Behold, happy is the 
man whom God correcteth: therefore despise not thou the chas- 
tening of the Almighty.” One year previous, he had come 
into the country, a querulous, disappointed man; dissatisfied 
with himself, dissatisfied with his fellow-men generally ; inwardly 
irritated by the Christian cheerfulness with which his wife met 
and endured the hardships of their lot; ignorant of the very 
meaning of the word “ trial,” because he had never in reality ex- 
perienced any thing deserving its name, yet bemoaning his hard 
fortune as one overwhelmed with trouble. He thought the fire, 
the whirlwind, and the tempest, had passed over him; but he 
recognized not the presence of God till the still small voice within 
uttered its pleadings and its warnings. He felt that the hand of 
the Lord had been laid heavily upon him; but he was forgetful 
of the blessings of ‘health and strength, of wife and children, 
and of an unbroken circle around his hearthstone. But when 
God in his wisdom sent him messages of love in the form of 
affliction and bereavement; when the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness struck down the strong man in his pride, and brought 
him to the very gates of death; when his sweet babes paled and 
drooped under a painful disease; when his boy, endeared to a 
father’s heart by all the charms of innocent, promising childhood, 
was taken from his love and protection; when his wife, the light 
and gladness of his home, languished on her bed of sickness; and 
cloud after cloud poured its waters of purification over his soul, 
— then his spirit was changed within him, and he became a new 
man in Christ Jesus. Henceforth there was for him a new life 
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in the flesh; for he no longer saw as through a glass darkly, but 
clearly with the eye of faith. Henceforth religion was a reality 
to him, a controlling power which influenced every act of his life, 
and, without changing his natural characteristics, turned them 
into a right course. 

And his home, — how his faith and life illumined those humble 
cottage-walls! It was as if heretofore he had been content to 
grope by the feeble light of the stars, when he might have walked, 
rejoicing as a strong man to run a race, in the full beams of the 
sun. And he was now the head of his household, which no man 
can be, in its highest and truest sense, who is not an humble 
Christian: for if the man is the head of the woman, as Christ 
is the head of the church, — which reason no less than Scripture 
declares, — it must be through the power of the Christian religion ; 
for what availeth physical or intellectual strength, when that faith 
is wanting which can remove mountains of tribulation, and enable 
one to bow in meekness and lowliness of heart to the severest dis- 
pensations? Mr. Selby, swayed by impulse, moved by feeling, 
relying on his own strength, which proved weakness, was not the 
true head of his household: for it was not he who smoothed 
the rugged places of life to those dependent upon him, or bore the 
heat and burden of the day in the time of adversity; but it was 
his gentle, unassuming, Christian wife, who, in untiringly per- 
forming her own duties, was, unconsciously to herself, the actual, 
living head of the household. Now all was changed; and for the 
first time in their married life did these Christian people experience 
the happiness of a true union. Being one in interests and love, 
and in faith and hope through Christ the Saviour, they were now 
walking together dutifully and harmoniously in those spheres of 
life God had assigned to each. 

Was there no shadow on their path from the remembrance of 
past affliction? In their hearts, as in the garden of the dead, 
where lay the mortal frame of their child, was ever kept one spot 
sacred to the memory of Charlie, which no rude touch might 
profane ; where no discordant sounds might mar the melody of 
the sweet, if sad, angel-voices which ever whispered, “‘ He is 
risen!”’? The shadow dimmed not the beauty of their daily life, 
but added to it, in that it led them to dwell more and more upon 
that land where there are no tears nor sorrows, but all are as the 
angels of God for evermore. 
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A Christian home, where Christian parents and children dwell 
together in closest ties of Christian love, what pen can write, 
what pencil. paint, what language express, the exceeding peace 
and joy thereof? There little, tottering feet are conducted 
in the strait and narrow path which leads to the eternal city; 
there sweet, lisping accents are early attuned to utter the praises 
of God and the Lamb; and there the love and worship of the 
unseen Father grows with their growth, and strengthens with 
their strength. 

Are all our homes Christian homes? Is that invitation of holy 
writ — ‘‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and 
he that hath no money; come ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, buy 
wine and milk without money and without price’ — generally 
listened to? If so, then the ‘‘ wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as 


the rose.” 
(Concluded. ) 





THE DIVERSIFIED MINISTRY OF AN UNCHANGING GOSPEL. 


A SERMON DELIVERED AT THE INSTALLATION OF THE REV. E. E. HALE OVER THE SOUTH 
CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, BOSTON. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


1 Cor. ix. 19-23: ‘For though I be free from all‘men, yet have I made myself servant unto 
all, that I might gain the more. And unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain 
the Jews; to them that are under the law, as under the law, that I might gain them that 
are under the law; to them that are without law, as without law (being not without law 
to God, but under the law to Christ), that I might gain them that are without law. To 
the weak became I as weak, that I might gain the weak. Iam made all things to all men, 
that I might by all means save some. And this I do for the gospel’s sake. 


AN unalterable purpose, ever altering its methods, without in- 
fringing an iota on its consistency, — in fact, demonstrating both 
its depth and its consistency by the very variety of its enterprises ; a 
fixed faith, — so fixed that it will resort to every honest device to 
communicate itself to mankind; a zeal which itself never needs 
adjustment nor spur, yet expending all the address of the shrewd- 
est sort of sagacity, the energy of one of the most fertile of brains, 
and a consummate understanding of men, on the swiftest radiation 
of its living light in every possible direction, — this is what Paul 
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tells us of, in this frank confession. Unlike many later theolo- 
gians, the first believers used their invention, not in fabricating 
a faith, but in propagating it. Their errand was essentially mis- 
sionary, — not speculative, not critical ; not, in the common accep- 
tation, conservative. The prime condition of all valid speech was 
spontaneously fulfilled, — having something definite to’ say. 
Without a sense of incongruity, amounting even to grotesqueness, 
we cannot imagine one of them asking, for a moment, what 
he should preach about, much less how much or how little it 
would do for him to believe. They were not concerned with 
shaping an economy, a ritual, a liturgy, a creed; but with getting 
the inspiring facts they knew, the palpable truths they saw, the 
bracing hopes they felt, lodged in the breast of humanity; not 
builders of systems, but of the kingdom of heaven on earth. Least 
of all do you find them tasking their faculties to square all coming 
ideas, out of the mind of the Spirit, to a carved and shapely struc- 
ture of their own elaborating. Speaking as the Spirit gave them 
utterance, was their business. Going where the Master pointed, 
was the thing in hand. Taking up now this weapon, and now 
that; conceding all manner of non-essentials; gentle with the 
tender-hearted, and wielding the terrors of the Lord upon the inso- 
lent; Mosaic with the Jew, subtle with the Greek; courteous 
before honest rulers, but denouncing hypocrites everywhere, — 
they had it for their function to gain souls. And they gained 
them. Without a pulpit, the ministry availed; without articles, 
believers held together; without apparatus, the ordinances took 
effect as realities. In a generation, the gospel virtually conquered 
the heart of the world. We need not apprehend that the conces- 
sions would go too far, so as to mix things that were irreconcilable, 
and tamper with real distinctions. No danger of that in men 
whom there was no amphitheatre at Rome bloody enough to ter- 
rify, whom there were no damsels of divination at Philippi seduc- 
tive enough to silence, whom there was no sophistry at Athens 
cunning enough to confuse. 

Now, to pretend that the first way was literally the only way, 
would be to deny, at the outset, the very position I mean to main- 
tain. That position is, that, in the efficient progress of Chris- 
tianity, there are these two correlative, working principles, — 
one of the nature of an clement; the other, of a condition; but 


each bearing a clear connection with each, and both active in 
27* 
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securing the triumphs of the cross; — first, a prominent body of 
unquestionable truth, revealed from God to, man, and therefore 
absolute and eternal; the other, a complete historical freedom and 
flexibility in the adaptation of that truth to society and life, or the 
exhibition of it by man to men. In other words, an immutable 
gospel on the one side, perfect in its parts, entire in its symme- 
try, and inexhaustible in its supply : on the other side, a ministry 
of that gospel, shifting with all the social phases and exigencies of 
periods and places; using a liberty bounded by nothing under the 
sun but the one interior necessity that it be single-hearted, and 
true to its original, — and therefore not only having a right to 
change its modes of administration, but pretty sure to be wrong if 
it did not. The living Word keeps its identity, from Judzea to 
New England, from John to every faithful and beloved disciple of 
to-day. So does human nature, to which it speaks, from the 
Pharisee and the penitent there to the Pharisee and the penitent 
here ; from weary and heavy-laden Syrians to weary and heavy- 
laden Americans; from the mean tyranny of Herod in the East, 
to the meaner tyranny of the guiltier Herod that rebinds the 
slave in the West. Jesus Christ is the same “‘ yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever;”’ and if he walked our streets, and confronted our 
Sanhedrim, or purified our temples of their mammonish policy, or 
visited our Bethanys, and comforted our mourners, he would pro- 
claim, we know, the very same truths that searched the falsehoods 
or consoled the griefs of Palestine. But surely he would not 
repeat all the first phrases, the images, and the situations, before 
the commerce and science and industry and legislation of the nine- 
teenth century after his advent. The synagogue sometimes 
received this Master of heavenly wisdom into its formal enclosure ; 
and the matchless beauty of that sermon from prophecy, begin- 
ning, ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me,’’ — as good for us as 
for Nazareth, — was spoken under its roof. But the synagogue 
has vanished, swept away by the very words it echoed. So through- 
out. Old bottles will not hold the new wine that bubbles in all 
the vitalities of thought. The stream is one; the channels are 
many. While there is the same Lord, there are differences of 
administration. Just as surely as we undertake to keep an old 
formula or ceremony or definition after its breath has expired, or 
after the wants of men have moved away from it, we are found to 
be embalmers, and not planters, — the dead burying the dead; 
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whereas, the Christ, keeping in advance of every time, and want- 
ing not mummies but men in his train, is perpetually saying, 
through the voice of every revolution, discovery, or reform, 
“ Arise! let us go hence. A greater than the temple is here.” 
So long as we go with him, we go to a secure and wiser 
future. 

This is the true doctrine of Christian development in history, 
—a development out of Christianity, not by the side of it; a 
development of its own infinite spirit and life, through the shift- 
ing conditions of ages, not a supplementary gospel; an unfolding 
more and more, as the race moves on and up, of the Testament’s 
meaning, not a series of codicils. It satisfies six of John Henry 
Newman’s tests; but it diverges, by the seventh, as wide from his 
conclusion as history it%lf does from what, by his theory, history 
ought to have been. 

I. Obvious as this statement may seem in its general form, it 
yet contains a doctrine which is wanted to meet special and per- 
plexing facts in the religious tendency of the times, — a doctrine, 
too, that has a fitness to this service. The putting of a preacher 
into his place, while it celebrates, in some sense, the whole Chris- 
tian cause, and presupposes the gospel that is everlasting, naturally 
brings up the peculiar function of the ministry, and moves the 
question as to the right way of discharging that office. Back of 
every such inauguration, indeed, is supposed to lie the total New 
Testament: but the more specific and characteristic inquiry it 
starts is, how that revelation is to energize itself among the people 
of this age and this region; how this eternal Christian idea shall 
organize and work itself in the world, — by what system of means, 
by what manner of measures, prescribed or spontaneous, regular 
or original; and, if the current fashion languishes, then how to 
re-infuse the primitive power. An attempt to answer might be 
be held too bold, if we did not go to the old unchanging Source 
for guidance; if we could not direct the variable force, which is 
the ministry, by the invariable, which is the gospel; if we did 
not appeal from our individual and impertinent opinions to the 
sure testimony of the evangelical word and the apostolical prac- 
tice. 

The topic before us, then, has to do less with the changes of 
theological belief than of religious action and administration. It 
considers not so much, or at least not primarily, what men are to 
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think about Christianity, — a point on which speculation is abun- 
dant; nor yet what men shall receive as Christianity, — a matter 
on which controversy would be surprisingly shortened, if they clung 
to the Word itself for light; but rather how Christianity can be 
imparted to the largest number as a real interest; how public 
preaching and worship are to be carried on; and how, through 
them, the church, as an institution, shall keep its hold on so- 
ciety. 

That phrase, I know, carries a sound of uncertainty: it is 
chosen for that reason. The state of things to be spoken of 
is uncertain. Without the least disposition to add a syllable to 
the frequent language of alarm, much less of despair, I find dan- 
ger equally real, and more extensive, in the opposite feeling, — 
in an indifferent satisfaction with things a8 they are. Nothing is 
to be gained, I apprehend, by refusing to look at the obstinate 
facts as they stand, and the broad currents as they run; nothing 
by letting our wishes of what might be, or our sense of what 
ought to be, come to take the place of a fair and clear sight of 
what is. It is easy to fall back on the inherent grandeur of our 
religion, and to repeat the promise of its Founder, that it shall 
stand for ever, unshaken, on a rock; but this will scarcely excuse 
you and me from seeking very earnestly to know what threatens 
its visible body, and how we can serve its life. I know of no per- 
sons of careful thoughts — none at all, except those who are in 
the habit of expecting that things will go on much as they pre- 
sume they ought to— who suppose that what we mean by the 
visible church of Christ — including an ordained ministry, stated 
assemblies of worship, and the sacraments — can follow in its 
present course, and survive, or subsist with any adequate dignity, 
except there is some new and kindling force created in it, from 
within or from without. 

1. First of the facts I have to mention, as suggesting that we 
ought to be ready for new duties, if not for a new order, is this, 
that the process which liberates the individual from the church 
government, whether as respects belief or conduct, here among us, 
approaches a consummation. In its analytical function, wherein 
it certainly excels, Protestantism is pushing near to the limit fixed 
by nature, — near enough, at least, to let us see where the limit 
is. It is a pleasant fiction, among a few managers of synods, cen- 
tral committees, and veteran disciplinarians, of various sects, — 
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not excluding some whose liberal pretensions should make them 
ashamed of so Popish a fallacy, — that they are actually regu- 
lating the license of opinion, and keeping the hoops tight and firm 
round the cistern of a stagnant orthodoxy. ‘The absurdity is, 
that, while they complacently smooth and secure the ribs and 
bonds of the tank, the bottom has dropped out, and the contents 
escaped, — not perished, but sunk, like the stream that bore off 
the worship of Olympia to Syracuse, to re-appear in some 
healthier Ortygia. ‘The process of ecclesiastical individualization 
has but little farther to go. From ecumenical to national, from 
national to denominational, from denominational to personal, this 
has been the course of the conception of Christian unity. To be sure, 
when a thinker, thoroughly in earnest and reverencing God, finds 
himself transgressing the bounds set by the conventional authority 
of his sect, there is no knowing what he may be amiably inclined, 
for amity’s sake, todo. Ile may take the ground: that Bishops 
Bramhall and Sanderson took, respecting the Thirty-nine Articles 
of their church, — that they were articles of peace, and not of 
faith; but, just in proportion to their sincerity, the practical 
nonconformity will be complete. Among us, this stage of ana- 
lysis is more than theoretical, or even intellectual : it has become 
chemical and substantial. ‘The component ingredients have fallen 
visibly apart. The things that went together are actually taken 
to pieces; and there they lie, — not Episcopal, Congregational, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Swedenborgian, except in name perhaps ; 
not even Oxford and Westminster, Andover and Princeton, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia; but Newman and Maurice and Vaughan, 
Schleiermacher and Bunsen, Bush and Bushnell, Eastburn and 
Southgate, Park and Hodge, Bacon and Barnes, — nay, all the 
names of the directory, and as many as there are men of each. Once, 
a case of order or discipline might be carried to a see or a synod for 
veritable adjudication® now, if it goes at all, it is only to get the decen- 
cies of a public sentence for a private matter prejudged by private 
parties elsewhere, and to spread the dignity of a judicial proceeding 
over a foregone conclusion. The tendency has really proceeded far- 
ther in fact than in theory; and, where the semblances of sectarian 
agreement exist, it is well enough understood that they are but forms 
of respect for a venerable past, or for sensitive leaders from whom 
it seems cruel to take away the name of their idol, as well as the 
divinity. We are here to-night to do an act which once would 
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have been ecclesiastical; now it is purely social. The old name, 
and some of the old forms, remain; but the thing is not the same. 
What would have been, fifty years ago, the collective decision of 
an Installing Council, making each member and participant 
responsible in an ecclesiastical sense, is now only the comity of a 
few friendly preachers and neighbors, called together from here 
and there, by courtesy and good-will, to consummate what would 
just as effectually be consummated if every invited guest and per- 
former declined to come. Once, each of us who speak here might 
be reasonably presumed to hold the theological opinions of the 
candidate; now it would be thought a kind of superstition to 
expect a coincidence so remarkable, almost rude to ask what spe- 
cial doctrinal system any one prefers, and certainly unwarrantable 
to conclude that a share in the proceedings is a sign of doctrinal 
consent. 

Whether this work of subdivision and independency can go 
farther, is hardly the question; but whether, from that point of 
extreme disintegration, the church can begin to reconstruct and 
combine, by any principle of positive, vital affinities; in short, 
whether there can be any such thing as a common Christian life, 
a religious order, a spiritual organization, any more. 

2. Another fact is the existence, in the midst of the best 
Christian communities, of a class of admirable and sincere per- 
sons, who have insensibly, and, so to speak, in spite of themselves, 
lost interest and faith, not in Christian ideas, but in ecclesiastical 
methods and performances. Whether they are really clearer 
heads than their neighbors, is not the point; for their objection 
does not commonly come by an intellectual judgment. It is not 
that they have tried Christianity by scientific tests, and found it 
wanting: such a pretence, as they know and admit, confounding 
things that differ, would only prove them wanting in the first 
rudiments of scientific induction. It is not’ that they have mea- 
sured the New Testament by a mathematical calculus; for they 
are perfectly willing, having asserted the domain of Jaw, to render 
unto faith the things that are faith’s. It is not that they stumble 
at the historical evidence; for few of them have investigated and 
fewer still found it possible to refute it. It is not at all that they 
deny or despise those inborn sentiments of trust, of penitence, of 
right, of gratitude, of worship, to which Christianity appeals, 
and in which it builds its throne; for they are men of reverence, 
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of purity, of scrupulous honor, of a delicate conscience, not 
seldom of conscious communion with God. It is not that they 
undervalue the clerical culture or fidelity; for their closest pri- 
vate and literary friendships will probably be with the minister. 
It is not that they prefer a lax style of preaching or an easy 
scheme of doctrine to a strict one: indeed, it often happens that 
their mental sharpness sees through, and their moral sincerity 
rejects, the rhetorical generalities and sentimental moralizings 
that render religion nauseating just so far as they dilute its 
stanch, awful, uncompromising verities. Sometimes you will 
find these men intensely busy with the most solemn social pro- 
blems, thinking and sacrificing for the welfare of any child of 
God; for here the thwarted and unsatisfied affections that God 
meant for a church-fellowship find a partial work and joy. 
Sometimes you will see them, in our great cities, plunging fear- 
lessly into the filth and misery of poor vagrants, sots, orphan 
children, and squalid women, and all the loathsome abominations 
that scethe and fester in these vast caldrons of congregated life, 
themselves preachers of purity, cleanliness, industry, innocent 
amusement, virtue; for here is where the life has gone to, but 
has gone out of the hackneyed phrases and defunct ceremonies 
of so many ecclesiastical functionaries. That life has not perished ; 
it never perishes: it is God’s unquenchable fire. 

One of this class of men * has lately contributed a thoughtful 
and manly, though, as it seems to me, strangely unsatisfactory and 
one-sided treatise, to the vexed debate of a ‘‘social science.” It 
is right to hear, it is cowardice not.{o respect, the tones, how- 
ever overwrought, in which such voices speak out. ‘Our cus- 
toms,’’ he says, ‘‘our necessities, our institutions, our social and 
industrial principles and practices, all are arrayed against the 
dominance of the Christian law of universal good-will and uni- 
versal equity. And against these customs, necessities, practices, 
invested in our hourly being, your vast, expensive, complex Sun- 
day apparatus for carrying out the Christian law — temples, 
priesthoods, rituals — is powerless; so obviously powerless, that 
many — among them men themselves Christian in sentiment and 
practice — deelare Christianity to be a failure.” But, he goes 
eloquently on, ‘‘No more than gravitation, or the laws which 
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govern numbers, can Christianity fail. For eighteen centuries it 
has been a light to humanity ; not shining in the deeds of kings, 
nor glaring from the towers of cities, nor even always from the 
spires of churches, but modestly, inwardly, in humble hearts. 
In modern history it is a column of fire, drawing onward by its 
heat, even when its flame has not been visible. ‘To believe that 
it can fail, is unconscious atheism. But what has failed, what has 
grown obsolete, is the apparatus employed to be the medium of 
its life and power: ¢hat is now a lifeless mechanism, a social con- 
ventionalism, a worldly armory. We make the week a negation 
of Sunday, and Sunday a cessation of the week; we divide our 
life into seven parts, whereof we give six to Mammon, and one to 
God. What he wills of us is not lip-worship, but work-worship.”’ 

Now, according to their personal observation, men may attach 
different degrees of importance to such criticism, and form dif- 
ferent estimates of the influence of such critics. A certain sort 
of purblind bigotry will set them down as graceless reprobates, 
condemnable for not being quickened by all the routine and dul- 
ness of Christian formalism. ‘To others it will seem an occasion, 
not for distrusting the church, still less for alarm in its behalf, 
but for rational study of the causes, if many thinking men of 
general sincerity, thoughtfulness, and elevation of purpose, lose 
their sympathy with its ministrations. Conceit will find it easy 
to resort to its summary sentence, and call it depravity or infi- 
delity. To candid Christians, this phenomenon of philanthropic 
Christianity, without interest in the institution by which, after 
all, it must be kept alive and go forward, will be one of the 
most affecting importunities for the wisest concern. You say it 
is idle and weak to try to adjust a process of preaching and wor- 
ship merely to suit the disaffected, and gratify the careless: so I 
should think. Still, unless we abandon our faith in the fitness 
between the gospel and humanity, we must expect a sympathy 
among right-minded men, when Christian faith, as embodied in a 
system of culture and action, behaves itself honestly and natu- 
rally in the world. For unless the church, as an institution, is 
wanted by man, no external authority and no logical vindication 
can fusten it to the fortunes of his history. - 

3. I shall barely allude to the very partial attention paid to 
the social services and ordinances of the church by the masses 
of the people. Statistics are at hand, gathered from city and 
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country, presenting impressive evidence: but that sort of testi- 
mony, simple as it seems, is subject to many fallacies; and it is 
quite sufficient to refer to the plain results of observation in every 
neighborhood. What proportion of the strong and living popula- 
tion go to the sanctuary? Of these, what proportion go of their 
personal choice, drawn by a subjective attraction, irrespective of 
foreign persuasion, domestic policy, business expediency, or pa- 
rental coercion? Of that reduced class, what proportion go so 
regularly as not to keep the minister in a state of painful self- 
apology, and struggle of self-respect to make the best of it? Of 
these, what part are awake and listening and partaking, suppli- 
cating with the prayer, praising with the thanksgiving, and 
throwing all the heart’s doors wide open to the word of Scripture 
and exhortation? And then, of these, as you look into one 
handsome temple after another, what part stand forward — men 
as well as women, youth as well as age — to pay the simple and 
unaffected tribute of a personal commemoration of the Crucified, 
and offer a full confession of his cause before men ? 

Enough you find, unquestionably, to verify the reality and the 
divinity of the substantial thing there said and done, — especially 
when you consider under what a weight of repetition and techni- 
cality and traditional mistakes, through what organs of official 
heaviness and crudity and slowness and moral insufficiency, the 
inspiring mystery has to articulate its secret; enough to show 
what an ineradicable force that must be which holds its own against 
so many alienating causes, and makes the loss so gradual; enough 
to arouse and animate every messenger who is not so childish 
as to compute ideas by majorities and truth by fashion, or so 
cowardly that he dare not be — 


“Tn the right with two or three ;”” — 


enough to confirm Tertullian’s definition, ‘Ubi tres, ibi eccle- 
sia;” enough to guarantee the fulfilment of the far grander 
promise of Him who openeth and no man shutteth, — ‘‘ Verily I 
say unto you, where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.” But not enough, 
surely, to satisfy any disciple to whom the souls of men are dear; 
not enough to leave the consecrated minister and successor of the 


apostles content,-at least till he has become the servant of all, 
VOL. XVI. 28 
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that he might gain the more; not enough to let us plod compla- 
cently on through our old circuit of well-dressed formalities and 
decent declamation, trying no new experiments for the gospel’s 
sake, kindling with no new zeal to make the church wide as the 
world, and the laborers equal to the harvest. 

4. The laborers equal to the harvest: that phrase leads in 
another matter. Be the hearers few and the flocks slender as 
they may, they are too many for the ministers. It is the glad- 
ness and the congratulation of this hour and this parish, that 
this society’s destitution is conscientiously supplied. But the 
intruding recollection which comes into so many minds, to chasten 
if not to sadden this lawful festivity, is that, fifty miles away, 
another pulpit is emptied that this may be filled. Consolation 
here is affliction there. It may happen in this way, to any ex- 
tent, that each stoppage creates a breach. It is wonderful to 
what an extent, for lack of fresh workmen on the field, our eccle- 
siastical inductions have thus become mere transpositions, and 
itinerancy has come in, not, as in Wesley’s order, by principle, 
but from the sore and irksome pressure of necessity. The causes 
of this scarcity lie, I apprehend, somewhat deeper than the financial 
and prudential ones so often suggested, — accounts of the matter 
so humiliating, that, just so far as they do explain the facts, they 
aggravate the mortification. They certainly do not sound like 
the ringing accents which tell how a valiant preacher of old not 
only waived every indifferent custom and personal predilection, 
that he might by all means ‘‘ save some ;” not only became weak 
with the weak, and practised Jewish austerities with the Jew, and 
spoke homely ethnic dialects, that he might conquer Gentile pre- 
judice; but was so anxious to give no offence in any thing, that the 
ministry be not blamed, as to meet necessities, distresses, im- 
prisonments, fastings; thrice shipwrecked, thrice beaten with rods, 


once stoned, five times receiving forty stripes save one; in deaths 


oft, in perils of waters, perils of robbers, perils in the wilderness, 
perils in the city, perils in the sea, perils by his own country- 
men, perils among false brethren; in weariness and painfulness, 
in cold and nakedness, in hunger and thirst; buffeted, reviled, 
defamed, tormented; made as the filth of the earth and the off- 
scouring of all things. This was Paul’s salary, —an invoice of 
comforts which it would be well for every young man to read 
through, when he is really hesitating whether he shall decline to 
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preach the gospel on account of the smallness of the pay. And 
all this that he might ‘gain the more,” that he might ‘save 
some ;” all this ‘‘ for the gospel’s sake.” 

‘For the gospel’s sake.” These costly sacrifices, then, have 
one object. Behind all the ingenuities of address, and all shift- 
ings of measures, and all tentative enterprises, stands one un- 
changing, unchangeable purpose, —- and that to plant and push 
and proclaim and enthrone everywhere one unchanging and 
unchangeable fact,— the faith of Christ. For that, and that 
simply, and that always, Paul wants to gain the Jew and the 
Gentile, the legalist and the Antinomian, the weak and the power- 
ful. When he meets a man, the first question he has to ask 
about him is, how to make a Christian of him,—a good model 
for every Christian minister. Paul would never desire a parish- 
ioner merely to take up a pew, help to fill the church, and swell 
the parish revenue. The moment he got a hearing from anybody, 
“Christ and the resurrection’? was the next word. The mo- 
ment he gained attention, the kingdom of heaven was the mes- 
sage. If anybody admired his eloquence, or was struck with his 
dialectics, or stopped to recognize his manly simplicity and 
courage, Paul had not an instant to lose before trying for his 
conversion. If he found a welcome in any city, or even an 
entrance with bonds and afflictions instead of salutes, he deter- 
mined not to know any thing there but Christ and him crucified, 
and ceased not to preach him till he departed thence. So it is with 
the true servant of the cause always, as it was with the firm, 
eager, solemn face and figure of Ignatius, before the gay and 
accomplished young Francis Xavier, at the University of Paris. 
Pursuing him everywhere, in his frivolities, his disquisitions, his 
retirements, in forest and garden and lovely river-side and public 
street; discussing the subtleties of philosophy and the charms of 
poetry; waiting long, and going by many a roundabout approach, 
—it is all that he may put back to him, again and again, in 
the fascinating, melancholy, melodious tone of that” intense sin- 
cerity, the old question, ‘‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul?” closing every brilliant 
conversation on art and nature and society and letters with the 
thrilling accent of the awful and unvarying interrogation, ‘‘ What 
shall it profit?’ — till the thoughtless student, at once subdued 
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and awakened, answered by renouncing the world, and submitting 
his soul. 

II. When we turn, then, —as it is time we did, — from the 
symptoms of our disordered ecclesiastical case, to inquire next 
what will be the efficient means of meeting them, of reclothing 
the ministry in its rightful power, the apostle and the text are 
still before us with a reply. We cannot, after all, get round the 
central importance of the substance of doctrine. There must be, 
amidst all variations of ministry and ecclesiastical economy, before 
all, above all, at the heart of all, one and the same all-essential 
message, truth, cry, old as Christendom, real as life, clear as the 
voice of God. There must be a gospel to be preached, or every 
experiment and every effort will fail. 

The attempt to epitomize the gospel, or even to define, in brief 
propositions, its cardinal doctrines, would be presumptuous, if the 
simplicity and the repetition and the emphasis of its own terms 
did not set them up into such openness and such light, that the 
wayfaring man, though a fool, cannot err in finding them. Of 
course we mean, in such a discrimination, what is characteristic 
of the gospel; not what it declares in common with other sys- 
tems, ethical or philosophical, but what is distinctive of itself. 
That it should inculcate the virtues; that it should insist on 
veracity and integrity and chastity and charity; that it should 
purge the dim conscience in man, and re-affirm its decisions; 
above all, that it should show the worth of man himself, and the 
dignity of his freedom, — all this is necessary to it as a complete 
declaration of the right manhood, and of the will of Heaven; and 
no sane person, with revelation and the world’s history both in his 
hand, would think of expecting the full exhibition of those moral 
graces, except where Christianity should soften the soil and 
nurture their growth with its heavenly influence. But when we 
ask, What is that influence? we are turned back from the univer- 
sal morality to the special spirituality of the religion of Jesus. 
Looking into that, we find those simple, central truths which do 
seem distinctive of Christianity, prepared and foreshining in the 
Old Testament, but ripened and revealed only in the New, and 
so indispensable to it, that, if you take any one of thei away, 
Christianity would be no longer itself. 

1. First of these is the idea of one personal God and Father, 
his infinite justice rearing the bar of an eternally proceeding 
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and personal judgment between wrong and right, evil and good, 
sin and holiness, through the universe ; his infinite love precluding 
for ever the terrible possibility of a triumph of evil, and trans- 
forming the whole character of human obedience from fear to 
gratitude, — from a slavish crouch at the feet of'an almighty mas- 
terdom, to the liberty of affectionate trust and hope. This contra- 
distinguishes Christianity not more from Atheism, which is probably 
a solecism, than from Polytheism, which was the pietistic supersti- 
tion of the past; and from Pantheism, which is the philosophic 
superstition of the present; and from that self-interested dread of 
a kingly wielder of retributive scourges, which is the practical 
superstition of past and present, and of all ages yet. It also 
brings in the wonderfully inspiring and intensely efficient truth of 
a direct and personal intercourse between the human soul and 
God; thus at once liberating and spiritualizing prayer into a 
veritable asking and receiving, and yielding unspeakable consola- 
tions to every sorrow, strength to every frailty, and peace to every 
agitation, that can ever possibly torture or paralyze or bewilder 
any child of that Father. 

2. Second is the doctrine of a recovery from sin, which is 
negative, and a new creation into spiritual life, which is positive, 
but also complementary to that, — accomplished together as one 
in the mediation of Christ. As logical inferences from this, — 
yet wearing more the look of love than logic, — are forgiveness, 
justification by faith, and immortality; forgiveness, because there 
would be no real clearance from transgression without a pardon 
for its past affronts. The law said nothing of acquittal; grace 
speaks of nothing else. The burden and perplexity of the 
quickened and self-accusing conscience was, how to get back, or 
be reconciled, so as to be right with that law again. This is what 
Christ achieves. He does it by his whole incarnation, living, 
dying, intercession; by his entire mediatorial office, and not by 
any one item or transaction in it. No theology has yet succeeded 
in so analyzing that redemption as to show its parts, proportions, 
and relations. Most theologies have given vividness to some of 
its features, at the expense of obscuring others. It is evident 
enough, that, in the estimate of the New Testament, — from the 
mysterious prophecy at the Transfiguration, and indeed from 
John the Baptist’s prevision of a sacrifice, on to the last medi- 


tation and ascription of the other John, last survivor of the 
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twelve, —a Divine Suffering lies at the heart of it, suffusing an 
ineffable tenderness through the whole, and penetrating every 
part with the gracious energy of a motive born of the sight of 
voluntary agony. It is evident that the cross is the chosen symbol 
of the reconciling power; and that the world’s life came, some- 
how, through its Saviour’s death,— his stripes healing our 
wounds, his blood cleansing us from sin, his pain our ransom. 
Yet it is Christ himself, and not one act of his; the Son of God, 
and not a part of him; his eternally living spirit, and not his 
mortal blood, — that saves, and puts the offender and the offended 
at one. Then, out of the same Christ’s work, comes directly the 
truth of being saved by faith, or, in the language of common life, 
of being right before the perfectly Right; by a right tendency of 
the spiritual affections ; by a renunciation of self-will; by a will- 
ingness to be saved from above, rather than by a desperate score 
of merits where failure always outruns performance, —a most 
animating, transporting disclosure to every heart that has been 
treading and tugging at the desperate mill-wheel of legality and 
self-satisfaction. Then, also, involved with equal certainty in the 
act of regeneration through this faith, is immortality; for there 
is no limitation of that spiritual life: everlastingness is one of its 
attributes ; spirit is immortal by the necessity of its nature; and 
the demonstration was visibly made in him who was first preached 
everywhere as much ‘Christ the risen,’’ as ‘‘ Christ the crucified.” 
The disciple that walks with him in the newness of a humane and 
holy life is said to be already a partaker in his resurrection. 

8. The third great characterizing doctrine is the constant advan- 
cing of the Christian, under the immediate action of the Holy 
Spirit ; the growth towards perfection ; the progressive sanctifica- 
tion, — a precious reality in the old faith, its comparative neglect 
one of the saddest signs in the modern; the going on for ever, 
from first to last, into one unintermitted and glorious ascent into 
ever nobler forms of love and godly action, ever kinder and more 
patient charity, and ever purer, calmer trust and prayer, — till, 
by the natural and spontaneous coming together of those who thus 
live and love and aspire, there is formed a church of believers and 
workers in Christ, perpetuating his benignity, spreading his con- 
quests; gathcring in all, of every sect and name and color and 
condition, who bear God’s image in their souls, into its catholic 
fold, —till the places barren with the bitter tears of poverty, orphan- 
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age, ‘slavery, crime, and contempt, are fruitful as Carmel, and the 
wilderness shall bud and blossom as the rose, and the Lord’s 
house shall be established in the top of the mountains, and all 
the brotherly nations shall flow into it. 

III. But enough of the substance of doctrine. This mention 
of the church brings us back to the other and variable component 
in the twofold power that makes the history of Christendom. 
Such being the gospel to be preached, comprehensively summed 
up in the concrete, august names of the baptismal formula which 
Jesus gave to his followers, when he sent them forth to convert 
the world in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
and held, with many modifications and definitions, as the faith of 
the centuries, the remaining question appropriate to the occasion 
is, How it shall, here and at present, be preached. Of the many 
points that might be handled, I touch two, pre-intimated by the 
text, and by the treatment all along. 

1. One of these is a proper flexibility and variety in the man- 
ner of Christian ministrations. Is it not full season, Brethren, to 
consider whether the highest faithfulness to the original and 
unchangeable gospel we have received does not warrant — nay, 
require — some departure from the prescribed routine in the dis- 
pensation of its word? Are we not robbing ourselves of some 
possible ‘ times of refreshing from the presence of the Lord,” out 
of a too close and rigid subjection to the niere human customs 
judged expedient in other days? Might not a gencrous and 
enlightened interpretation of the precise confession of the apostle 
show us a somewhat less constrained, less stately, but also less 
jejune and apathetic way of getting simple Christianity, in its 
beauty and loveliness and masculine vigor, before the peo- 
ple? 

Two facts justify a far greater liberty than the clerical profes- 
sion has been inclined to use, in diversifying the services of public 
religious appeal, — the fact that all our actual, real Christianity is 
itself proximate and progressive ; and the fact that an ecclesiastical 
policy or usage is not a church: so that the church will not be 
damaged, if some plans are tried, and given up. The church is 
meant, undoubtedly, to be the exponent of a supreme principle, 
the interpreter and working instrument of that gospel we have just 
been opening, the body of its universal life. It partly fulfils this 
office. Still it is an instrument, rather than a vascularly con- 
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nected organ, and will not be hurt by some irregular uses of 
its members. Indeed, the very life it embodies is only a per- 
petual approximation, a pressing ¢owards the mark. We need 
not be timid, then, about trying some honest, careful, well-delibe- 
rated experiments, to bring the popular feeling and the biblical 
realities a little nearer together. Holding fast the solid substance 
of Christ’s own doctrine, and doing it all for the gospel’s sake, we 
need not be afraid to join Paul in becoming all things to all men, 
that by all means we may save some. 

It is a striking reflection, after all we say and do about missions, 
how seldom we really carry out the gospel with the evangelists’ un- 
calculating ardor, and offer it to those about us who are without it. 
We set up meeting-houses, and divide them into boxes, and put 
a price — sometimes a round one —on each; and, having laid 
this not very tempting inducement across the pew-door in the 
shape of a tax, we wait for unconverted people to come in, and 
pay for being converted. It is a complete inversion of the order 
of nature. It is expecting unconcerned persons to lay down their 
money for that very thing which is needful to make them disposed 
to lay down their money at all. 

It may be true, that the present artificial and venerable system 
of parochial combination, finance, taxation, and possible pew-hold- 
ing monopoly, works well with a considerable class of men. But 
it is just as certain that another class is disgusted with it, as 
infringing on the Christian ideas of republican equality ; foisting 
the distinctions of worldly property into the house of God; _peril- 
ling the preacher’s simplicity and independence, by keeping his 
eye on the important assessment of every leading family which 
may not like to hear searching preaching, and call it political or 
ascetic; and every way interfering with the chief purpose for which 
all Christian preaching professes to be done. What I ask is, 
why we are not devising some efficient way of giving the other 
method a fair trial. The old way has been going on a long time, 
and does not seem to have saved everybody: why not try another 
way, if possible, to ‘‘save some” that are left? This backward- 
ness seems the less excusable, because the Catholic and some other 
churches have practised the free mode, and by no means have 
discouraged attendance. A little extemporaneousness and mix- 
ture might possibly please some, as much as isolated propriety 
and guarded regularity please others. Would Christ justify any 
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usage that excludes a part, especially the poor, or shuts them 
away into a separate chapel by themselves? If money is wanted 
for this experiment, where are the primitive zeal and self-denial ? 
and does it not show that the snug commercial plan has failed to 
produce one of the fruits that church-going was intended for ? 

Again: when the people are assembled, we have a certain ste- 
reotyped order of exercises, as to length, succession, appearance, 
postures, — which latter have pretty generally settled down into 
an undisturbed, indolent sitting, from beginning to end, through 
every service and every emotion, — praise and prayer, cheer and 
penitence, reading and hearing, singing and sleeping. Have we 
a right to take it for granted, that all persons, of all ages and 
conditions, and both sexes, who are to be converted from selfish 
and ungodly habits, shall be converted sitting at eleven o'clock 
or three o’clock, on one day of the week, in some particular 
building, through this trite form of proceedings, or not converted 
at all? 

Is it certain that for all preachers, of all habitudes, gifts, and 
kinds of learning, the reading of a manuscript, and a uniform style 
of composition and delivery, are more likely to win the ear of all 
manner of busy, fatigued, drowsy hearers, than a more extempore 
and familiar kind of address? What wonder that an uncontra- 
dicted profession — never called in question for statements or opi- 
nions ; standing up, week after week, to assert without denial; 
sharpened and made diligent, as the lawyer is, by no curiosity or 
opposite counsel, and accustomed neither to ask nor expect any 
palpable results; acting in but one line, on one track — should 
wax either dull or dogmatical, or both? 

Look through the country, and see how little is done, on the 
whole, to bring out the infinite adaptations of our religion, and 
send it home to meet particular states of society, particular exi- 
gencies in business, health, public excitement, conditions of classes ; 
how little to make the church aggressive, as it is its divine right 
and bounden duty to be; how little to crowd it up into mansions 
of proud, carnal wealth, and down into dens of pagan sensuality, 
idleness, despair, and crime, and abroad into the hard self-confi- 
dence of intellectual conceit, or into the grasping idolatry of 
moneyed accumulation and commercial success ; how little to give 
special helps and lessons to special ranks of souls and sorts of life ; 
how little to Christianize, really to Ghristianize, with the old 
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evangelical spirit and truth, amusements and shops and streets and 
schools and wharves-and politics and saloons and assemblies and 
boarding-houses! All honor to the Christian consideration that has 
reared a pulpit on yonder Common, and caught the crowds as they 
strolled, and cried after those that would not come in! and higher 
honor yet to the men of too large liberty, and too manly a tem- 
per, to be cowed into acquiescence when dainty and insolent 
critics, bound fast in the chains of episcopal precedent, undertook 
to frighten them from following the apostles, and preaching Christ’s 
gospel by the wayside! We have let ourselves be too much tied 
up in our canonical customs, till the blood has oozed out of our 
limbs, and they have grown cold and stiff. We come into bond- 
age to the means, and miss the end. Like the fishermen that 
Habakkuk warned, we sacrifice to our own net, and burn incense to 
our own drag. When the most staid and finical of the sects among 
us is found moving in a national convention, as it is this very 
night, for a freer ecclesiastical breathing-room, for a more liberal 
order, and a worship better suited to the diversified wants of the wor- 
shippers, may it not be rationally expected that our less-restricted 
Congregational ministry will consult whether the measure of apos- 
tolic adaptation is yet reached among us; whether Sunday and 
the sanctuary are not treated as too exclusively the channels of 
God’s grace, and a pulpit fashion made the too intolerant dictator 
of Christian enterprise ? 

2. But, whatever may be believed of the expediency of diversi- 
fying our measures or enlarging our policy, there is one source of 
new power to the ministry, beyond all questions of precedent or 
expediency or policy whatever. This is a deeper consecration, 
and a more fervent devotion, in the special work of the ministry 
itself: in the ministry, not as a perfunctory profession; not as a 
cent-per-cent payment for bread or popularity; not as a conve- 
nient theatre for displaying the results of culture, or a co-ordinate 
method with the press and platform for practising literary skill ; 
not that, — that is the very debility that wants eradicating; 
but the ministry as what Christ himself, the first minister, 
and Paul, the second, always held and made it, — an office 
whose single and unceasing and absorbing passion is to gain men’s 
souls from indifference, through penitence, to a vital and consistent 
righteousness. Say what we will of the worldliness of the mar- 
ket, and the coldness of the laity, and the criticism of the brain, 
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and the temper of the times; whenever the men who are set apart 
— yes, set apart — for the gospel ministry — Christ’s ministry, 
Paul’s ministry — shall arise in a resolute purpose, and combine 
in a cordial agreement, and pray with the wrestling intercessions 
of the old saints, and determine that a new wakening of religious 
zeal shall run like fire from heaven through our churches, then it 
will be done. God has promised; and shall he not perform ? 
The flood of worldly prosperity will be turned into a stream of 
beneficent and philanthropic zeal, making glad the city of God. 
Faith will build that city broad as the planet, from Kansas to Japan. 
Wealth will not be thrown away nor lessened, but made to bloom 
into the beauty of a sacred civilization. Amusement will not be 
struck into a ghastly gloom, but touched, in all its genial move- 
ments and joyous pulses, with the hallowing purity and tempe- 
rance and generosity of the Son of man. Temples will be 
rededicated, preaching re-ordained, Christendom rechristianized, 
the ways of Zion refilled, the solemn feasts recrowded with 
‘ festive and liberal offerings of love. 

All this is in the power of the men now nominally called to the 
preaching of Christ. It will demand enthusiasm, without which 
no great reform ever came ; it will require faith, without which no 
great reform ever began; it will require prayer, — prayers more 
self-forgetful and familiar and intimate than our stately sentences 
articulate, — without which no great reform ever conquered. But 
whenever the men that have the church and her offices in charge 
say it shall be, meaning what they say, it will be. For it is not 
in the heart of humanity then to hold back; and many a patient 
soul, beseeching secretly, waits already for that consolation of 
Israel. Let the ardor and unity and combination and sacrifice, 
and running hither and thither, which are now illuminating the 
whole land for its political redemption, teach us what a real con- 
viction will do, and how a real feeling goes to its work. And, 
if they do it for a corruptible crown, we have the same weapons 
of nature and man and God for an incorruptible. 

Let me recall to you a single chapter out of the modern history 
of Christ’s church. At the opening of the last.century, in Eng- 
land, religion was as nearly dead as it could be, and still have “a 
name to live.’ A sceptical philosophy had conspired with licen- 
tious manners to eat out the heart of piety, trample worship into 
contempt, and drug the conscience of the people. The church- 
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doors stood open; but the multitude, mad with their lusts and 
ambition, and shouting in profane merriment, rushed by. Inside 
the deserted walls, hollow ceremonies were theatrically performed, 
traditional creeds were insincerely repeated, sermons of some sort 
were heartlessly preached, and then the preachers sped away to 
their hounds and horses, or to the squire’s dinner-table. In the 
midst of this frightful spiritual lethargy, there suddenly appeared, 
here and there, over the land, men who seemed to have been 
born in another world, reared in another air, and called by some 
unprecedented vocation. Using the same old familiar Saxon 
speech, in all its plainness and simplicity, they yet seemed to 
speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance; for 
they spoke not with the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth. They had evidently conversed 
with heavenly things; and, when they spoke, the radiance was 
upon them as if they had just come down from the mount. The 
powers of the world to come thundered or entreated in their 
tones, and its brightness shone out of their faces. It mattered: ° 
nothing where they stood, — in a pulpit, on the side of a hill, in 
a forsaken barn, at the corner of a street. Forgetting all rules, 
they sent their scriptural warnings and invitations straight in to 
the souls of peasant and lord. Not many wise and mighty went 
to hear them at first : but presently the weak things which God 
had chosen confounded the wise and the mighty; and they, too, 
listened, and fell on their knees, and wept, and repented. Lord 
Chesterfield himself shuddered. The electric feeling of repent- 
ance and a new life ran through the great crowds that met in 
London, and all up and down the land. The proud forgot their 
pomps, and the frivolous their pleasures, and the worldly- minded 
their idols. It was no transient, superficial enthusiasm. Men’s 
souls were moved to their deepest places. They drank the waters 
of life, because it was what their parched hearts thirsted for. 
The conviction lasted on. It was the English Pentecost. The 
church woke from her trance. Christ reclaimed his own. We 
have the clearest historic testimony, that ‘never, since the days 
of the apostles, did the brave, loving, steadfast, rejoicing spirit of 
the gospel have a truer manifestation. It embraced the rich 
and the poor, the low-born and the noble; and these, when imbued 
with that divine life, became one, — members of the same house- 
hold of faith. In them, the new birth was something more ‘than 
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a theological dogma, or an article in the creed: it was a living 
reality. Old things had verily passed away, and all things had 
become new. Religion no longer consisted in a formal assent to 
a dead orthodoxy ; but it was the life of God in the soul, the living 
Christianity of the Bible, — that which is alone transforming and 
vital.” 

Now, what wrought this change, and brought back an unbe- 
lieving nation to sincerity and to God? Was it eloquence ? 
Beyond question, there were eloquent men; but, as the world 
reckons eloquence, many more as eloquent went before and came 
after: abler sermons, more splendid sermons, so called, have 
been preached in every age of the church, than theirs. Was it 
organization? Did you ever know the dry bonds of any organi- 
zation to set human hearts on fire with sacrifice and zeal? Was 
it self-interest’? What kind of self-interest was that which threw 
away property, forfeited office and privileges, encountered persecu- 
tion, and labored without reward? No: if you would find out 
’ the secret of this mighty spiritual renovation, the greatest since 
Luther, you must hearken to the Wesleyan prayers, you must 
read or sing the Wesleyan hymns. There you will see that each 
of these prevailing and illuminated men carried in his breast a 
heart ; and that heart was charged, brimmed, running over, with 
love, — love for the Christ, love for the Father, love for the souls 
of men. Humble as the humblest of us in scientific skill, they 
loved much, and so were highly exalted. The love of Christ 
constrained them. The church was saved by feeling; and the 
conquest over a stubborn nation’s pride, which learning and ancient 
ceremonies failed to win, was won, as by a gale from heaven, by 
holy hearts. 

Just so long as that Christ-like vitality lasts, just so far as it 
spreads, the curse of sectarianism must wither and perish before 
it, like the doomed and antichristian abomination that it is. But it 
is a tenacious and obstinate fiend, and keeps a secret chamber 
in many quarters where it has been often declared dislodged. The 
church has not yet done suspecting a man till it can classify him ; 
nor pinching him, with such instruments as it has muscle to 
manage, when he prefers Christ to a sect. The wrong of such 
bigotry may be veiled, but is not wholly neutralized, by its imbe- 


cility and its obscurity. A recent English book of considerable 
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ability,* with a national prejudice so intensely insular as to remind 
us of the Hebrew narrowness which Christ came expressly to 
break through, placidly pronounces the British people the only 
“surviving trustee of Christianity on earth, and the residuary 
legatee of its benefits ;” finding the only consolation for this for- 
lorn shrinking of a universal religion, in the alleged circumstance, 
that the British are the most effective, powerful, energetic, of the 
races of men. ‘This is a representative instance of every denomi- 
nation’s conceit; and, save unbelief and unconcern themselves, 
there is no foe that the gospel has more need to confront. Nothing 
is so schismatic as the intolerant ostentation of unity; and the 
assumption of infallibility, and even of liberality, grows impious 
at last. There is only one heat that can melt that stone. 
Talking in one another's dialects will not do it; courting one 
another’s favor will not do it; denying one another’s honesty 
will not do it. Nothing can, but a reverent and hearty turning 
back to him who forbade alike the imprecated fire and the scowl- 
ing hatred of his disciples toward the rival sect, but found in one 
of its members the pattern of heavenly charity for one of the most 
beautiful of his parables. 

Brethren, that renewing of the heart and of the face of society 
which these renewals of ministerial enthusiasm contemplate, and 
would achieve, is nothing else than the establishment of every 
high and precious interest of the State and of humanity. It is no 
unreal, fantastic, abnormal thing: it is simply a period of more 
goodness and more faith ; of livelier spiritual activity, and of fairer 
practical dealings; of less besotment in self-promoting pursuits and 
possessions, less sensual indulgence, less extravagance and arro- 
gance, less injustice and folly and vice, — in a word, less sin; a 
period of nobler characters and heartier affections, of more piety 
and morality, of more order and equity, of more liberty and love; 
a period of a broader brotherhood and a loftier tone of manners 
among neighbors and nations; of more sympathy for the weak, 
and more pity for the poor, and more defence of the slave; of 
more household devotion, a more sacred wedlock, more disinte- 
rested companionships, more amiability and cheerfulness and honor 
in company, more uprightness in trade, more unostentatious ado- 


* «The Restoration of Belief.” 
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ration at church, — in short, more of the Spirit’s power in the 
hearts of the people, and, therefore, more of its fruit in their 
lives; more men and women and children loving God and each 
other; and so our earth made more like heaven. Can such an 
estate come about too soon, or too fast, or too far? Christ’s 
ministers are the privileged heralds, priests, prophets, of its 
coming. Can we afford to sleep under that call, or lounge before 
that majesty, or go aside from that straight way ? 

But ministers are few; and I see before me an assembly 
of many. Friends, then, of every calling and every experience 
and every age, remember that every soul and every hand and 
every tongue has a part in this apostleship. For that general 
renewing, every earnest heart here is called. To ‘‘ save some,” 
each is a missionary; to ‘gain the more,” each has a daily 
charge; ‘‘ for the gospel’s sake,’ every one of you is ordained. 
No mystic incantation, no irresistible wind out of the clouds, no 
compulsory Providence, shall sweep us off our feet, and hurry us 
to salvation against our will. We must grow into it; and, when 
we are large enough and true enough, lo! we shall be there, and 
around as well as within us the kingdom of heaven will have come. 
As we arise, each by each, out of his selfish sleep, and say, 
‘* The life that I now live in the flesh — whether glad or painful, 
easy or hard —shall be by faith in the Son of God,” the gates of 
a diviner future will swing open. No fanaticism in that zeal; no 
fitful fever in that earnestness; no cant in that speech, though 
men speak often one to another, because they have a single soul. 
The church will expand and rejoice, and be one; she will put on 
her beautiful garments, and arise and shine; for her light shall 
have come, and the glory of the Lord be risen upon her. 

And here also, finally, I see those who are more than friends, 
— the fellow-worshippers of thirteen unclouded, blessed years; 
the companions of how many a secret experience! how many a 
shaded room, where life and death were struggling for reconcilia- 
tion! how many a solemn communion, where love and trust were 
gently striving to cast out doubt and fear! My brothers, therefore, 
my sisters, my bountiful benefactors, my patient hearers, my 
steadfast encouragers, my ready helpers, and silent interceders, I 
know, for my constancy ! while we consummate a new bond, and 
inaugurate new hopes, it is no time nor scene for personal conference 
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or recollection. We are all looking forward, not backward; we 
are all believers in affections which no change can impair, and in 
a future to which no past can be equal. Let all my congratula- 
tions and wishes and prayers be comprehended in the fervent 
desire that the apostolic ardor and ingenuity and consecration we 
have now been studying, in loyal service to the eternal and 
unchanging gospel, may be expended here as they never were 
expended hitherto. Here let God, our Father, be more and more 
revered, loved, obeyed! Here may Christ, the Son, be ever 
more sincerely and profoundly honored, in his perfect holiness, 
in the glory of his divinity, in his headship over the church, in 
his gracious and practical presence in the midst of his disciples ! 
Here may the Holy Spirit be shed abroad, and welcomed, to 
quicken, to convert, to sanctify, to save! Here may faith and 
hope and charity dwell in beauty and in peace and in power for 
ever and for ever ! 


THINGS THOUGHT AND SEEN. 


WE sometimes meet people in the world who speak of ‘good old 
times’”’ as superior to the times that now are; and the nine- 
teenth-century man is apt to laugh at these praises of the past, 
or, as the Latins phrased it, ‘‘Laudatores temporis acti.” We 
have newspapers, railroads, and magnetic telegraphs. Our fathers 
had them not. How, then, came the old times to be better than 
our own? We used to ask this question; but we do not ask it 
now, for we feel sure that there is not a little of truth in this 
favorable idea of the past. Take the rise and culmination of the 
Moslem power as an illustration. In the days of the early caliphs, 
the followers of Mahomet were men of great frugality and labor ; 
their circumstances compelled them to be so. In after-times, the 
Moslems revelled in a degree of Juxury that has outdone fables. 
But we do not believe that the later Mussulmen were as happy 
as their predecessors. They lacked stimulus to energetic action ; 
their purposes were fufilled; they had nothing for which to 
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hope; they were made effeminate and diseased by luxury; they 
had no union of plan and feeling like their fathers; they wanted 
the enjoyment of sympathy and love. For our own part, 
we would rather have these mental aliments than the outward 
luxuries. A similar illustration might be found in the histories 
of the founders of all our commonwealths. A millennium is 
undoubtedly before us; but we cannot forget the garden of 
Eden... . 

Will not some one strike a needed blow at the follies which our 
modern novels are inculcating on the subject of love? External 
beauty is almost invariably set down in them as its inspirer. No 
fallacy can be more complete than this, and none can be more 
disheartening to those who lack personal attractions. Beauty 
excites passion, — it does not, it cannot, arouse love; and the 
passion it excites is more generally admiration than aught stronger. 
Does not English history tell a story somewhat like this? A 
daughter of one of the first Georges was betrothed to a continen- 
tal prince. When he came to be married, he was so frightfully 
ugly that the bride’s father told her he could not ask her to 
marry a prince so exceedingly disagreeable in his personal appear- 
ance. The princess, ambitious of the rank he could confer upon 
her, would hear of no evasion. She married him, and in time 
came to be one of the most devoted and loving wives in the 
world. 


‘‘ My soul, now tell me truly, 
How are love’s marvels wrought?” 
‘¢ Two hearts to one pulse beating, 
Two spirits to one thought.” 


There is another folly on the subject of love which our novels 
inculcate, and for which they should be severely rebuked. The 
folly is that of the necessity of overwhelming love antecedent to 
marriage. It is pleasant to have such love, undoubtedly; but 
waiting for it often delays marriage fatally. Marriage should be 
a matter of common sense and reason. Many a happy marriage 
is formed without the love of a Romeo or a Werter to begin with. 
That women are more the subjects of this passion than men, 
seems to be the doctrine of the Bible: ‘‘ Thy desire shall be to. 


thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.” .. . 
29% 
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In the ninth chapter of St. John we read: ‘‘ And, passing by, 
he saw a man blind from his birth. And his disciples asked him, 
saying, Master, which did sin, this man or his parents, that he 
was born blind? And Jesus answered, Neither this man sinned, 
nor his parents; but that the works of God should be made mani- 
fest in him.”’ And the works of God were made manifest in 
him; for Jesus healed him. Have we not here the ultimate 
cause of ali disease? And, by following out the suggestions that 
this question raises, may we not eventually find the means of 
removal for the awful mass of physical infirmity that is amongst 
us? For our own part, we believe that “ the thousand natural” 
ills ‘‘ that flesh is heir to” are allowed, that we may learn more of 
God’s goodness in their removal than we could have learned if 
we had never known them. The idea may seem visionary, but 
it is surely scriptural. We hope no more than Jesus promised ; 
and certainly we have instances enough of wonderful recoveries 
to encourage faith and persevering prayer. Men near us do 
recover from hopeless consumptions; are, out of many diseases, 
brought up from the gates of death, ‘‘as it were by a miracle.” 
We wonder that there are never any concerts of prayer for the 
removal of our terrible ill health. . . . 

One of the most stirring passages in English literature is to 
be found in those lines of Russell Lowell’s ‘‘ Fable for Critics ”’ 
where he speaks of ‘‘ My Child’s Sympathy for the Outcast.” The 
passage is too long for quotation here; but we wish that many 
would read it. People need to be imbued with its spirit. I know 
but too few clergymen to whom I could go for the full sympathy 
that broken or saddened hearts want. I believe there would be 
less suicide and less insanity in the world if men and women so 
bore themselves that the afflicted could go to them in full confi- 
dence. The late Lord Castlereagh, for some time before he 
killed himself, carried with him a terrible anxiety that he could 
reveal to noone. It was a morbid and an exaggerated fancy that 
troubled him. The Duke of Wellington was at that time one of 
his most intimate friends; and one of his biographers significantly 
says, that if Castlereagh had made known his distresses to the 
duke, most likely the fatal result would have been avoided. 
The duke would have seen the real state of the case, and have 
dispelled the mists that exaggerated and made it frightful. But 
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Castlereagh probably had never seen in the duke that humble, 
gentle, sympathizing nature that wins confidence. What a deep 
responsibility such an anecdote as this reveals! How we ought 
to carry ourselves, so that the sufferer may come to us with his 
griefs ! J. B. W. 





SAUL OF TARSUS AND PAUL THE APOSTLE. 
Translation of part of a Sermon by Adolphe Monod, of Paris, on 2 Cor. xiii. 5-10. 


THE first weakness that the converted Saul would recognize in 
himself is a weakness of education, much greater from being 
in the intellectual and moral man. For to what is Paul hence- 
forth called ? and how has his previous life prepared him for it? 
Apostle to the Gentiles, he cannot hope to persuade them to 
accept his gospel, so new to them, without freeing it from its 
Judaism, and reducing it to its own deep, universal, permanent 
essence. 

Justification by faith, without the works of the law,” accessi- 
ble to the Greek as to the Jew, and necessary to the Jew as to 
the Greek, in the place of that legal righteousness which the Jew 
flattered himself he alone possessed among all the nations of the 
earth, was the theme born of the apostleship of St. Paul. 

What an education was that of St. Paul, to announce this free 
grace to the world! — hitherto Jew among the Jews, Pharisee 
among the Pharisees; aspiring only to that legal righteousness 
which he is charged henceforth to overthrow, and knowing only 
the false logic of the synagogue, which meets him at every 
step. 

Is it possible that the mind and the heart and the conscience of 
the new apostle can be so entirely divested from prejudices and 
habits of mind so deeply rooted, that he shall retain of them at 
the least but a confused shadow on his language, dimming the pure 
light.of his gospel ? 

You refer to the power of the Spirit of God to destroy com- 
pletely the souvenirs and impressions of the past? Be tranquil: 
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the Spirit can and will do it. It has done it. But admit with 
me, that, this inward liberation once accomplished, the new doctrine 
of grace will find in Paul a much more devoted and intelligent 
interpreter, because it will be more clearly revealed to him by its 
very contrast with the regretted past. There is something analo- 
gous here between what happened to St. Paul, and what happened 
to Luther, the Saul of the Reformation fifteen hundred years later. 
Why did God allow the young professor of Wittemburg to impri- 
son his beautiful genius in the bizarre and sterile scholasticism of 
the middle age? It was because he-would prepare in him a 
theological reformer, who, from the emptiness and pompousness 
of scholasticism, could better learn to love all that there was of 
true and sound and healthy in the wisdom of the Scriptures, 
received into an honest heart and right mind. Why, moreover, 
did God will that the young monk of Erfurt should exhaust, 
without any success, the powers of his body and those of his 
soul to satisfy the demands of ‘the law,” to extinguish lust in 
macerations, to stifle natural pride under the weight of penances 
and voluntary humiliations? It was because he would prepare 
in him a reformer in the church, whom long years of legal right- 
eousness would teach the delights of gospel liberty ; who, finally, 
throwing this insupportable yoke off his shoulders, would teach 


the world the worth of the pure gospel by the simple accent with: 


which he pronounces the words ‘ faith,” ‘ grace,” ‘‘ word of 
God,” — those words which seem rising from the tomb, when they 
go out from the lips of the happy one, escaped from the works, 
from the law, and the word of man. It was the chair of Wittem- 
burg and the convent of Erfurt which made Luther and his 
reform. It was also the school of Gamaliel and the “ rigorism ”’ 
of the Pharisees which made Saul of Tarsus and his apostle- 
ship. 

The point in question was to maintain the ground with Jewish 
doctors bristling with philosophical distinctions, skilful to distort 
a sentence under pretence of explaining it, “‘ straining at a gnat, 
swallowing a camel,” and laying to the charge of God human 
imaginings the most senseless. Who could better do it than this 
Jewish doctor, versed since many years in their captious argu- 
ments and forced interpretations ? Who could better turn their own 
weapons against them? and who better able to present at their will, 
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either ingenious and subtle proofs to which they have long been 
used, or simple, sound reasons, which awaken in every spirit that 
loves the truth ? 

But, above all (for it was the main point), he was to convince 
of error this legal righteousness, from which the Pharisee 
demanded peace, which either escaped or seduced him, and to 
show the world that nothing could justify, nothing could sanctify, 
nothing could console, a poor sinner, but the grace of God, all- 
gratuitous, ‘in Jesus Christ and him crucified.” Who could 
better do this than this young Pharisee, who commenced with a 
personal and sorrowful apprenticeship to the impotency of this 
law, which he felt bound to disclose to the world; who found no 
repose for his soul, no power against sin, until the day when he 
believed in this faith, of which he had been so long the sincere 
and ardent adversary ; and who, penetrating farther than Moses 
into the words of Moses, ‘‘ Abraham believed God, and it was 
counted unto him for righteousness’? (Gen. xv. 6); farther 
than Habakkuk into the words of Habakkuk, ‘ The just shall 
live by faith’ (Hab. ii. 4),— could say after David, but with 
deeper profoundness, ‘‘ I have believed, therefore have I spoken’ ? 
(Ps. exvi. 10.) 

To cite one example, but an example which includes all others, 
let us look at the living and fruitful source from whence is drawn 
the Epistle to the Romans. I have said, and I repeat it, in the 
inspiration of the Scriptures it is the Spirit of God that speaks ; 
but it is also the spirit of man: the Spirit of God, with all its 
authority; but the spirit of man, with all its experiences, all 
its struggles, all its griefs. This is doubly true of the inspiration 
of the New Testament, freer and more personal than that of the 
Old, because it is more spiritual. While it is true to say, that 
the hand of Paul, writing the Epistle to the Romans, was guided 
by the Spirit of God, it is equally true to say, that the hand of 
Paul, writing the Epistle to the Romans, dipped largely into the 
heart of Saul of Tarsus. In Paul the apostle, rendering this 
shining testimony to the grace of God, — ‘‘ Therefore by the deeds 
of the law there shall no flesh be justified in his sight; for by 
the law is the knowledge of sin. But now the righteousness of 
God without the law is manifested, being witnessed by the law 
and the prophets; even the righteousness of God which is by 
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faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon all them that believe ; 
for there is no difference; for all have sinned, and come short 
of the glory of God’ (Rom. iii. 20-28), — recognize Saul of 
Tarsus, striving to please God, but without knowledge as without 
success; because, ‘‘ being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and 
going about to establish a righteousness of their own, they have not 
submitted themselves unto the righteousness of God ”’ (Rom. x. 8). 
In Paul the apostle, filled with this abundant consolation, — 
“Therefore, being justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ; by whom also we have access by 
faith into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope of the 
glory of God. And not only so, but we glory in tribulations also ”’ 
(Rom. v. 1-8), — recognize Saul of Tarsus, pursuing peace without 
ever attaining it, because he demanded it from the obedience of 
the law, instead of the liberty of grace. In Paul the apostle, 
discovering I know not what power of sin in the holy law of God, 
for him who expected from it righteousness and life, — “‘ For sin, 
taking occasion by the commandment, wrought in me all manner 
of concupiscence. For, without the law, sin was dead. For I was 
alive without the law once; but, when the commandment came, sin 
revived, and I died. And the commandment, which was ordained to 
life, I found to be unto death ” (Rom. vii. 8-10), — recognize Saul 
of Tarsus, struggling with this terrible law, and gathering ne 
other fruit from the imprudent strife than the consciousness of 
feeling sin in himself, more active, more tyrannical, and altogether 
more detestable, than ever. And in Paul the apostle, breaking 
into the splendid chant of triumph, as if he could no longer con- 
tain the thanksgiving that escaped from his soul, — ‘‘ Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation or distress 
or persecution or famine or nakedness or peril or the sword ? 
Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors through 
Him that loved us. For I am persuaded that neither death nor 
life, nor angels nor principalities nor powers, nor things present 
nor things to come, nor height nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom. viii. 85, 387-89), — recognize 
Saul of Tarsus, vanquished, exhausted, panting, succumbing under 
the weight of a burden he cannot bear, and that he dare not put 
off, ready to doubt both God and himself. In two words, Paul 
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could no more have written the Epistle ‘to the Romans, without 
the experience of Saul of Tarsus, than without the light of the 
Spirit of God; and, equally, Paul could never have become Paul, 
if he had not commenced by being Saul. 

My friend, you have moral weaknesses, which weigh upon you 
more than all others. It is an old spirit of discouragement and 
of melancholy, which cuts the nerve of all persevering action. 
It is now prejudice of birth and education, from which you know 
not how to free a faith, acquired at an advanced age. It is a long 
servitude to habits, to relations, to manners, which accord not 
with the requirements of the Christian life. It is all this, 
and many other things beside. Ah, well, my dear Saul of 
Tarsus! see before you a good school in which to become an 
Apostle Paul. Give yourself no repose until you have found 
the way to change each one of these weaknesses into power ; 
and be assured, that there is no error, no prejudice, no bad habit, 
no moral infirmity, whatever it may be, which cannot, once 
recognized, enter in some way into God’s plans, and render you 
more fit to serve him to-day than you would have been without 
their aid. ‘‘ When I am weak, then am I strong.” 





EDITOR’S COLLECTANEA. 


Kansas ; its Interior and Exterior Life. By Sara P. L. Rosrn- 
son. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, and Co. — One class of the people 
are so intensely engaged in working, thinking, talking, and feeling 
for Kansas, that they can hardly stop to read about it. We know 
enough already to rouse about as much indignation as we can 
hold, and do not need much more fuel to feed the flame of zeal for 
the Free-State settlers and the cause of justice there. But know- 
ledge never comes amiss, where great interests are at stake; and 
this faithful and graphic book by Mrs. Robinson furnishes just 
the facts, the history, the clear view of all the bearings and 
reasons, rights and wrongs, in the case, which no intelligent 
American can well afford to be without. ‘There are too many easy, 
comfortable souls, even in New England, who want just such a 
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truthful picture as this to awaken their better nature, and put life 
into their torpid sympathies. To every class it must prove a most 
fascinating recital,— surpassing in interest almost any fiction. 
A part of it is written in the life-like form of a journal, placing the 
stirring events in fresh colors before us as they occurred from day 
to day. The whole is in an animated style, and abounds in novel 
and entertaining as well as in tragic incidents. Ata future day, 
as sure as time moves, this history will stand among the thrilling 
records of the great critical struggles of ideas and men, — the sub- 
lime encounters that have signalized the progress of the race. For 
the present, let it help to forward the wide movement of brotherly 
love among the Free States, which is doing as much to quicken 
and enlarge our home character as to bless the broad and beauti- 
ful Territory whose destinies stand in such awful peril. 
Theological Essays from various Authors, with an Introduction 
by Georce R. Noyes, D.D. American Unitarian Association. 
—A collection of thoughtful and carefully prepared papers on 
some of the leading topics of theological difference, from such men 
as Stanley and Jowett, Tholuck and Powell, Guizot, Newcome, 
Rowland Williams, Edward Harwood and Thomas Brown, could 
not fail to possess both an immediate interest and a permanent 
value. Such is the character of the volume before us. While 
there is much variety in the style of thought and expression, and 
considerable inequality of real merit, in the several essays, the 
work contains nothing insignificant, very little that is illiberal, 
and nothing dull. Some of the papers indicate the natural one- 
sidedness of a re-actionary position; others seem to us more 
distinguished for intellectual vivacity and a free spirit, than for 
religious insight, or a profound sympathy with the actual aims of 
the New-Testament writers and the apostolic church. If we were 
to designate the class of readers who would be likely to profit 
most by the book, we should point to the preachers of the Ortho- 
dox, Baptist, Methodist, and Episcopal denominations. Many of 
them would find much here to provoke thought and liberalize the 
ecclesiastical mind. The essays are preceded by a dissertation 
from the compiler, marked by his well-known ability as a scholar, 
and eminent fairness and kind temper. The treatment of the 
doctrine of the atonement is chiefly critical and controversial, and, 
whether by intention or neglect, certainly does not go to the heart 
of that great matter. Indeed, if we understand him, the author 
does not see the characteristic idea which lies at the roots of the 
doctrine against whiclt he contends as “ the govermental theory.” 
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There are some points of the subject which we should not suppose 
so thorough and candid a student could afford to dismiss, without 
@ more patient effort to appreciate the faith of his opponents. 
For example, he says, “‘ A recent writer, the Rev. Mr. Dutton, 
whose sermon on the atonement has been thought worthy of being 
republished in the Boston ‘ Monthly Religious Magazine,’ main- 
tains the opinion, that the divine nature of Jesus suffered and 
died, — an opinion which strikes me as not only unchristian, but 
atheistic in its tendency.” This indirectly brings a charge of 
some severity against our humble pages; but that is not our point. 
If by this statement the author intends to lead his readers to 
suppose that Mr. (Dr.) Dutton teaches that the Divine Nature 
literally perished on the cross, — an “ opinion ” which it is rather 
a cheap criticism to pronounce “atheistic,” — then he not only 
fails to interpret his opponent in a large and considerate spirit, 
seeking to apprehend his real thoughts, — and so countenances the 
too great crowd of theological writers who do nothing to bring 
differing minds to agree, because they persist in misjudging each 
other, — but he imputes to Dr. Dutton what that gentleman has 
expressly explained himself as not believing. If, on the other 
hand, the author would say that we are not to regard the divine 
nature as making a voluntary sacrifice, in Christ’s death, for the 
sinning world’s redemption, then we should have to remark, that 
the charge of holding an unscriptural opinion, “ not only unchris- 
tian, but atheistic in its tendency,” must be exactly inverted. Then 
a new treatise on the philosophy of the divine nature would be more 
to the purpose than all that this excellent volume contains. Then 
-we are forbidden to see in the heavenly Father the very tenderest 
and mightiest trait of a parental character. In short, — not to 
extend this protracted notice, — by following out the thought thus 
just referred to, it may be discovered why Dr. Dutton’s sermon was 
“thought worthy of being republished in the ‘ Monthly Religious 
Magazine,’ ”’ and thought to contain an element of affecting spirit- 
ual power, not necessarily confined to any Trinitarian scheme, 
but yet strikingly absent from most Unitarian discussions of the 
subject. 

The Homeward Path. Crosby, Nichols, and Co. — Both the 
seeker of that “‘ path,” and the counsellor of those that seek it, 
will find a gracious guide and helper in this beautiful treatise. 
In the author, — sufficiently recommended to many of our readers, 
when known as the author of ‘“ Beginning and Growth of the 
Christian Life,” — the great condition of competency is fulfilled, — 
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a profound personal experience of all that is written in the book. 
Whether from the influence of the genius of the age, or because 
other kinds of culture gain a disproportionate share of attention, 
or from whatever cause, few devotional books are now produced. 
For that refreshment and invigoration, —so far as literature is 
concerned, — we have to look, for the most part, far back into the 
past. All the more do we prize every earnest attempt to encou- 
rage and deepen the hidden life of faith in modern society. In 
a style stamped with the simple strength and charm of sincerity, 
with a clear and consistent progress of thought, with an entire 
avoidance of every thing like technicality and cant, with a fresh 
selection and appreciation of the really vital points of the great 
subject, the author conducts us on through the ascending, return- 
ing way, from the far country to the Father’s house. The real 
difficulties which beset the disciple, and becloud the pilgrimage, 
are candidly met. The actual stumbling-blocks are lifted aside. 
The questions that disturb and dishearten many aspiring souls 
are wisely considered, and fairly answered. The animating pro- 
mises are reproclaimed and illustrated. The cross is shown, in its 
central, spiritual glory. The true consolation is brought to the 
weary. The believer is led on, in solemn gladness, to the gates 
of the everlasting “* home.” 

Seed-Grain. By Mrs. ANNAC. Lowext. Ticknor and Fields. 
— What shall be done for the intellectual and moral training of 
young women whose school-days are ended, but whose education, 
like all education, is very far from being “ finished,”’ and who still 
have leisure and an aspiration for a maturer culture? This ques- 
tion is beset with many perplexities. Few persons among us are 
more competent, in every way, to attempt a practical answer to it 
than Mrs. Lowell. With an ample experience in the natures to 
be wrought upon, gained by the long and successful management 
of a young ladies’ school in Boston; with a penetrating observa- 
tion both of individual character and of social tendencies; with 
literary studies much wider than her specific profession as an 
educator would be likely to require or exhaust; and with a prin- 
cipled habit of bringing every interest and custom of life to the 
test of Christian truth in all its relations, — it is evident that 
she is peculiarly able to help the class just referred to, as needing 
guidance and inspiration. Vor the purpose of realizing some of 
the results contemplated by her reflections in this regard, she 
organized a company of intelligent persons of her own sex, and 
entered with them upon a course of reading and conversation. 
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Throughout, her twofold purpose would appear to have been to 
awaken a vigorous and healthy moral purpose, — earnestness of 
character; and to communicate the means of forming right esti- 
mates of duty, experience, and society. As texts, or studies, for 
the several exercises, she gathered, from an extensive range of 
research, a very vital and striking collection of passages, aphorisms, 
criticisms, and meditations, proceeding from some of the strongest 
thinkers and purest souls of ancient and modern times. A mere 
list of the names of authors quoted from would provide a tempt- 
ing inducement to an intimate acquaintance with the whole. The 
two compact volumes before us comprise this series of extracts. 
They may obviously be made to answer many excellent objects 
beside the one which originally grouped them together. For a 
book of occasional reference and refreshment, — to be taken up in 
special moods, or to be a companion of hours of private thought 
and devotion, — we know of not half a dozen works one half as 
nourishing. The arrangement of topics follows an order of pro- 
gressive development clearly marked out in the compiler’s mind; 
while the pieces are short and sententious, and the variety, as 
respects the style of thinking and expression, is as great as any 
reader could desire. The whole forms an admirable guide for 
private cultivation, or for circles of volunteer scholars in villages 
and cities, among kindred or neighbors. 

Poems. By Matruew Arnoup. Ticknor and Fields. — Mr. 
Arnold appears in this volume in the threefold character of a poet, 
a classical scholar, and a philosopher on the art of poetry. Else- 
where he has established his claim as a striking and successful 
writer of fiction. The poems are such as only a scholar and 
thinking man could write. It is to persons of that class that they 
will present the strongest attractions. For what the world has 
agreed to call originality, they are not so remarkable as for dignity 
of conception, a skilful use of historical and legendary materials, 
a chastened fancy, and a polished versification. Whenever we 
read any thing from him, we always find ourselves becoming inte- 
rested quite as much in the man as in the matter; a pretty sure 
evidence that he inherits from his father the elements of that vital 
and decided character which Mrs. Jameson so well describes when 
she contrasts the father with Robert Southey. On the other hand, 
the poems, in some respects, remind us of Southey’s. 

It is Never too Late to Mend: a Matter-of-Fact Romance. 
By Cuarxes Reape. Ticknor and Fields. — Capital things ay 
** Peg Woftington” and ‘Christie Johnson”’ were, bating a bit 
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of breadth in the humor and green-room dialogue of the former, 
here is much higher work. ‘This not only keeps one’s wits astir, 
and his eyes awake after the sleepy hours, but it opens to him 
deep depths in the human heart, into which we are not apt enough 
to look, and rings into our dull ears eloquent admonitions of the 
tragic wants and sorrows of every-day mortality around us. The 
dramatic power is wonderful: the vision of men’s inner life is — 
within its compass, and that by no means a narrow one — very 
clear. There are lessons for preachers in it, as to manner as well 
as substance. ‘“* Matter-of-Fact Romance,” — that is exactly it. 
It is homely with every-day experience, and splendid with the 
brightest beams of the imagination; brilliant and sad; a vivid 
picture of terrible things that are, and a mournful prophecy of 
better things to come. 

A Memoir of His Honor Samuel Phillips, LL.D. By Rev. 
Joun L. Taytor. Andover, Mass.: Congregational Board of 
Publication, 16, Tremont Temple. — To many of our readers, the 
perusal of this noble volume would probably be the introduction 
to a new character, — making acquaintance with an unknown 
person ; but we venture to affirm, that no one among them could 
lay it down, after reading it through, without feeling that he had 
found a character that he should never forget, an acquaintance 
that he should never cease to be the better for knowing. Mr. 
Phillips was one of the great men of New England. He was a 
very large-minded and large-hearted representative of the best 
order of character moulded, reared, and ripened on this soil. He 
was not only fashioned under the foremost influences and institu- 
tions of New-England life, but he fashioned them in turn. His 
enterprise, his liberality, his original ferce and profound piety, 
created agencies of moral power which will live and act without 
measuré, The true strength was in him: wisdom and goodness 
met together. Whoever thinks a vigorous and intense application 
to this world’s business is inconsistent with pure religion; who- 
ever thinks a saint must be slack in his affairs; whoever thinks 
piety is a sentiment that has no affinity with the manliest activity 
and the healthiest dispositions, —let him look at the biography 
of this sensible, successful, benevolent, devout Christian lawyer, 
trader, and farmer. Work and prayer are blended beautifully 
together. We would gladly trace the whole course of so bene- 
ficent and beautiful a career; but that is best done in this elegant 

evolume, which the Congregational Board has honored itself in 
presenting to the public. 
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Household Mysteries ; a Romance of Southern Life. By L1zz1z 
Perit, of Virginia. New York: D. Appleton and Co. —If this 
story be “romance,” then “reality” is far healthier. It would 
seem as if there was a cruel attempt made upon the virtue and the 
time of the great reading public, in the shape of a continued emis- 
sion of unworthy books from the public press, with the approval 
of some respectable publisher’s name on the titlepage. It is high 
time that this had an end. Many of the “romances” issued by 
American houses during the past year are an offence against com- 
mon decency and common sense, and ought to be impeached as 
such in the high court of every honest mind amongst us. As to 
good taste, that is quite out of the question; the writers not 
seeming to know whether there de any such thing as taste. Our 
charge against this mistaken and pernicious literature is, that, 
instead of copying nature, it is like nothing in heaven or earth, or 
any thing under the earth; that it confounds possibility and 
impossibility ; is lawless, wayward, and uncertain; that it conveys 
false ideas of life, and says that man’s existence is a time for 
intrigue and the indulgence of ineffable passions, and the world 
perchance a prison-house, whose walls re-echo with the shrieks 
which self-torture or others’ malice extort, — where there is no day, 
but night and death; or, if the writer discerns only a rose-colored 
universe, his book usually asserts that life is a time for lolling on 
velvet cushions in splendid halls, a time for wine and dance and 
song, a grand gala-day amidst material comforts ; — in either case 
teaching a lie, and so daring to ignore, in the sight of his readers, 
the true majesty, mystery, sacredness, of human life. Patience is 
a virtue ; but it is quite time that the popular anathema was pro- 
mulgated against this illiterate tribe of bookmakers. How to 
rid ourselves of these books is a problem. Perhaps a little healthy 
neglect would be of great service. ‘* Household Mysteries” is by 
no means the worst specimen of a bad class; but it falls far below 
the standard of a good book. There is a sort of entertainment in 
its pages ; but yet the story is improbable in plot, and has no par- 
ticular aim. One rising from its perusal would hardly find him- 
self strengthened for any honest calling. The scenes are laid in 
Virginia; and we are introduced to life on the plantation, at the 
watering-places, and in other more questionable quarters. If life 
in the Old Dominion is such as is represented here, it would be 
an urgent necessity for honest people to live elsewhere. 

California, In-Doors and Out. By Ex1za W. Farnuam. New 
York: Dix, Edwards, and Co. — Among all the books which owe 
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their origin to the universal interest in California, we have met with 
none so fascinating and so valuable as this simple and touching 
story of Mrs. Farnham’s observation and experience amid the ex- 
citements and hardships of the “‘ Golden State.” For seven years 
she has been a farmer on one of the beautiful ranchos in the valley 
of Santa Cruz, leading that sort of Robinson-Crusoe life which 
charms young and old —at a distance. We have hitherto known 
little of any aspect of California life but that of the miners; and 
therefore this account of the “rural districts” is fresh and new. 
It is worthy of notice just now, that Mrs, Farnham calls Col. Fre- 
mont “the great pioneer, and the firm and persistent friend of 
California ;’’ and hopes in his election, as the surest safeguard 
of the Pacific shore. 

Widdifield’s New Cook-Book ; or, Practical Receipts for the 
Housewife. By Hannan Wipp1rieLp. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson. — It would need the ‘‘ unbounded stomach” which Car- 
dinal Wolsey possessed to test the merits of all of these five 
hundred and one receipts, which give rules for preparing all articles 
of food, from “ alamode beef” to “‘ Yorkshire biscuit,” including 
homeopathic sponge-cake and pickled artichokes. Mrs. Widdi- 
field, we are informed, was “celebrated, for many years, for the 
superiority of every article she made, in South-Ninth Street, above 
Spruce, Philadelphia,” and her Cook-Book was evidently made in 
that favorable locality. The author of many a more ambitious 
book would do well to imitate her systematic arrangement and her 
style, which is singularly straight-forward and free from super- 
fluities. The young “housewife” will value the book for its 
fulness and simplicity; and, when she begins to need spectacles, 
will prize also its large and beautiful type. 

The Golden Dagon ; or, Up and Down the Irrawaddi, By An 
American. New York: Dix, Edwards,and Co. Sold by Crosby, 
Nichols, and Co. — This is an interesting account of life in 
Farther India, as seen by a ship’s surgeon in the employ of 
the East-India Company. The main fact of the book is an Eng- 
lish military expedition into Birmah to chastise ‘the Golden 
Foot”’ at Ava into a considerate politeness towards English offi- 
cials and citizens. There are, consequently, many details of daily 
skirmishes with the natives, and, incidentally, of the domestic and 
social economy of the people. Nor are the Birmese without their 
heroes and martyrs; as witness the reply of one of them, in 1825, 
to Gen. Cotton’s summons to surrender: “If you wish to see 
our pagodas, come as friends, and I will show them to you; if you 
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come as enemies, land!” The style is usually nervous, though 
sometimes it exhibits something of the uncouthness that marks 
the land of pagodas and elephants. The book itself will be of 
service to those who have neither leisure nor inclination to peruse 
a well-digested history of the Birmah State. 

Oriental Acquaintance ; or, Letters from Syria. By J.W. Dz 
Forrest. Dix, Edwards, and Co.— There have been books 
enough written about Syria to stock a library. The old travel- 
lers — Benjamin of Tuleda, Sandys, Maundeville, and the rest — 
have, in their quaint narratives, given us a knowledge of the state 
of the Holy Land during many centuries of Saracenic invasion 
and of Turkish rule. Men of every calibre and bent of mind 
have scrutinized and valued every hill, every temple, every ruin, 
every historic site or thing, to be found in Palestine; men like 
Turner, who measured every thing he saw with his rule; men 
like Chateaubriand and Lamartine, who spoke of all that pertains 
to the country in poetic rhapsodies; men like Robinson, who, 
with their plain, Saxon sense, strip off many a stolen cloak from 
some knavish imposition of monkish cant; men like Buckingham 
and Burkhardt, who made journeying a severe, sober, solemn life- 
business ; and summer-tourists, who, to spend their superfluous 
time and money, aimlessly undertake an Eastern journey; those 
who can see, and those who cannot; those fit to travel, and 
those who, by every consideration of aptitude, should stay at 
home. These letters, on the whole, are well written and interest- 
ing, though neither novel nor striking in their subject-matter. 
They give us considerable acquaintance with the present outside- 
life of Palestine, but do not pretend to be either philosophic or 
religious in tone. There are many books on the Holy Land better 
than this, and not a few worse. There is little to praise, and not 
much to condemn. Had the author been a traveller in Iceland 
instead of Syria, he has sufficient power to have written an ex- 
cellent journal of his expedition to that Northern isle. In the 
present instance, he has said what everybody knew, and journeyed 
where most Palestine explorers do not fail to pass. 

The Conquest of Kansas by Missouri and her Allies. By 
Witriam Puitiips, Special Correspondent of the ‘“ New-York 
Tribune” for Kansas. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, and Co. 1856. 
— In the art-gallery of history, there are some pictures that should 
be painted with the colors of the pit upon a groundwork of eter- 
nal night. Nero besmeared Christians with pitch, and burned them 
in the imperial gardens, for his own entertainment; Domitian 
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threw helpless women to the lions; Antichrist chased simple- 
hearted Albigenses from their mountain fastnesses with his bandied 
allies of godless dukes and their licentious soldiery ; the Hugue- 
nots perished at the hands of enemies who were as far below them 
in manliness as they surpassed them in force. There have been 
**$t. Bartholemew” days and “Sicilian vespers;’’ there have 
been massacres of the ‘* Abbege Prison” at Paris, and “ marriages 
of the Loire” at-Lyons; there have been aforetime triumphs of 
lawless power over sacred right. ‘The conquest of Kansas” 
is of this ‘class. Misstatements on all sides there may be; but no 
less certain is it, that, when the history of the Kansas troubles 
shall have been written, the leaders of the unquiet spirits who 
caused them will be honored with a place of infamy by the side 
of those who have murdered weak women for their faith, noble 
men for their nobility, firm disciples of the truth for their fidelity. 

The whole matter is a disgrace to the Christianity of this century, 
—a fact so monstrous, that, were it not for our trust in God, we 
should disbelieve the progressive capabilities of man. This book 
tries honestly to narrate the details of the ‘conquest ;” and, although 
we cannot expect absolute fairness of judgment, we have the nar- 
rative of an eye-witness, quick to observe, ready to explain, able 
to give us much valuable information. It is a history of events 
pertinent to these times, in which most persons in this community 
are deeply interested. If read according to its deserts, the book 
will be extensively circulated. 

Antheny Burns. A History by Coartes Emery STEVENS. 
John P. Jewett and Co. — This is a thrilling account of a tragedy 
in which our feelings as Christian men and women are implicated. 
‘“‘ The rendition of Burns” was an outrage upon the deep, settled 
convictions of our citizens. It took the sunlight out of the day 
for most of us. Many a strong man wept as the poor prisoner 
walked down State Street, over the very place where, nigh a hun- 
dred years ago, Attucks, the negro, died in the onset against the 
servants of English tyrrany. Many a mother clasped her child 
closer to her as she thought of the son that was passing through 
the beleaguered streets of Boston to his fearful doom of slavery. 
June 2, 1854, is a dark day in our State calendar; though its 
events have strengthened all true men amongst us in their election 
of uncompromising hostility to the “* peculiar institution.” 

This book is interesting and suggestive. It seems fairly writ- 
ten, and the story is well told; and its facts, when circulated, will, 
no doubt, do good service in the cause of freedom. It contains 
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several wood-cuts of the buildings where the “ transaction” was 
consmumated. 

Stories of the Canadian Forest. By Mrs. Trarty. C. T. 
Francis and Co. — This is a book for children; and pleasant read- 
ing it must be for the little ones. In a familiar style, there is much 
entertaining information given about the animals, the inhabitants, 
and the natural products of Canada. The heading of the first 
chapter is suggestive of the contents of the rest: “The Flying 
Squirrel, — its food; Story of a Wolf; Indian Village; Wild 
Rice.” There are several engravings of forest scenery and their 
denizens that must infallibly commend themselves to the picture- 
loving patrons of “story books;” and the authoress is profuse 
enough with her bears, her rattlesnakes, and her insects, to satisfy 
a strong craving for the horrible. 

Wunnissoo ; or, the Vale of Hoosatunnuk. A Poem, with Notes. 
By Wiii1am ALLEN, D.D. John P. Jewett and Co. —If per- 
formance equal the purpose of the writer of this poem, then here 
is a new gift for a public that should be thankful. “In looking 
at the great mass of English poetry,” he says, “‘it saddens the 
heart to think how much of it bears an immoral character, and 
how small a portion of it is perfectly consonant with the ennobling 
principles of the gospel.” We fear that ‘*‘ Wunnissoo” belongs to 
the “sackcloth”’ order of poems, and that some will think the 
author’s creed bewilders his poetic taste. As the Indians enter 
somewhat into the plot of the piece, we have offered us. about 
seventy pages of notes relative to Indian languages, habits, and 
history, which are by no means without their value in the volume. 
Incidentally there is art-criticism, creed canvassing, and even 
reference to the mooted question as to the personality of Junius. 

Bothwell; a Poem. In Six Parts. By W. EvmMonpstounE 
Aytoun, D.C.L. Ticknor and Fields. — Professor Aytoun is 
already known to the reading public, at home and abroad, as the 
writer of spirited ballads; and the present poem is a fit successor 
to the former. A verdict as to the merits of ‘‘ Bothwell” would 
incur a discussion of the vexed question as to the character of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and the times in which she lived. The 
author is evidently Mary’s champion, and sometimes a special 
pleader for her sake. He treats the Earl of Bothwell, the hero 
of the poem, altogether too tenderly, and paints for us a rough, 
impetuous soldier, where he should have sketched a sensual, un- 
scrupulous knave. But, as in a poem we do not expect strict 
historical accuracy, we rest content, glad to confess that the poem 
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is characterized by artistic truthfulness and finish ; that, in melody 
of rhythm, historic scene-painting, genial and manly sentiment, it 
is worthy of the “ Lays of the Scottish cavaliers.” 

The Harmony of Ages. A Thesis on the Relations between the 
Conditions of Man and the Character of God. By Hiram Par- 
KER, M.D. John P. Jewett and Co.— This is meant as a reply 
to Dr. Beecher’s ‘* Conflict of Ages,” and will, no doubt, be con- 
sidered satisfactory by the writer’s friends. We ourselves cannot 
see that Dr. Parker has placed beyond cavil his conclusions; for, 
in any discussion of the problem of evil, the most gifted men can 
only show how well they can do in a bad cause: for to solve 
the highest problems pertaining to our race is not within the scope 
of our finite intellect. We are reminded, when we see men dis- 
cussing the inscrutable mysteries of God, of the little ant, piercing 
for a few inches the solid crust of the globe; ignorant of its inner 
fires, that surge and writhe in their infernal chambers; sightless as 
to the sweep of winds, and the perpetual march of stars, above 
its ant-home; and passing into thicker darkness as it sinks its 
slender shaft deeper in the ground. It is better to bow reverently 
before the Unknowable than to misspend precious time in vain at- 
tempts to fathom it. It is wiser for man to stop where God cries, 
“Hold!” 

“The Harmony of Ages” will not, we think, materially aid to 
restore agreement between theologic disputants. The argument 
is not clear, and the author’s facts are often questionable; and the 
style is so learned, that the ‘* harmony ” will be a sealed book for 
many readers. The solving of the great world-problem is not 
yet nor here. 

Sister Anne; a Romance. First issued in America in “ Littell’s 
Living Age.” John P. Jewett and Co. — This book is well worthy 
of an honored place in the excellent series of English novels re- 
printed by Messrs. Littell and Co. The scene is laid in ‘“ Merrie 
England,” and is domestic in its character. ‘Sister Anne,” the 
heroine, is one of those quiet, active, indispensable members of 
a family, never “‘ weary in well-doing,” and, in due time, reaps 
her reward. The petty crosses of household cares, taken up 
and borne by a brave spirit, ennoble this womanly sphere of 
trial into a daily battle-field; where the victory is ever won for 
Christ. The other characters are well individualized; and a 
healthy moral tone pervades the book. We cordially commend it 
to a place in the family library. 


David Copperfield. By Cuartes Dickens. Philadelphia : 
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T. B. Peterson, 102, Chestnut Street. —To introduce ‘“ David 
Copperfield” to our readers would be like performing that cere- 
mony for an old and well-known friend. The forms of the 
various dramatis persone are too clearly daguerreotyped upon 
our memories to be easily effaced. The inimitable humor of the 
‘“*Micawber” history ; the genuine nobility $f the poor fisher- 
man’s family ; “‘ Dan’l Peggotty’s”’ tender and chivalrous love for 
his “lost child; ” the serene and holy beauty of ‘* Agnes’s”’ daily 
life; and the manly virtues of “ David” himself, finely shown 
through the somewhat embarrassing medium of an autobiography, 
—all combine to give this book the place assigned to it by the 
best critics among the numerous works of the author. The plot 
is skilfully arranged, the interest well sustained throughout; and 
the story abounds in those masterly touches of humor and pathos, 
in which Mr. Dickens is excelled by no modern writer. A keen 
insight into the hidden springs of character, and especially a rare 
appreciation of the mind and heart of childhood and the experi- 
ences of youth, tend to make this book a friendly helper to the 
young. 

The American edition is neatly and fairly executed, and can 
hardly fail of a wide circulation. 

Annual Report of the Lowell Ministry at Large. — The part of 
Mr. Wood’s address which interests us especially is that upon the 
Free Evening Schools. Other operations of his are characterized 
by the same energy, adaptedness, and sagacity, — as, for instance, 
the Five-Cent Savings Institution over which he presides, and the 
administration of alms in neither a lavish nor niggardly spirit ; 
but having carried on the adult schools ourselves, with the convic- 
tion that they were the very best of charities, we like to find a 
favorite institution doing so grand a work. Mr. Wood’s schools 
are now in an ever-enlarging prosperity. The whole number of 
pupils overran a thousand,—the males being four hundred and 
forty, the females five hundred and seventy-six ; the Americans 
one-quarter, the Irish two-thirds. To twenty-four scholars, dis- 
tinguished by fidelity of application, the use of the Lowell City 
Library was granted. The city government wisely contributes 
five hundred dollars. ; 

This was the third enterprise of the kind in New England, and 
is now the largest of twenty such schools: its cost is only fifty 
cents per head! The interest in the school is proved by the 
scholars’ attendance with remarkable regularity, even on nights so 
bad as to prevent the presence of any male teacher except the 
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Superintendent. With a simple notice that the doors are open, 
a crowd flows in night after night, forgetting toil, foregoing plea- 
sure, multiplying year by year. 

The need of such educational opportunities in New England is 
really alarming. In November, 1855, there were two thousand 
six hundred and ei®hty-seven operatives in the Lowell Mills who 
did not sign their names upon the factory-books; and these, it is 
found by examination, receive the lowest wages, are most turbu- 
lent, and least productive, except of vice. Now, these persons 
are obliged to work all day for their daily bread; of course, they 
could not be expected to come into the common schools as regular 
pupils, neither do their immediate wants require so many years of 
school confinement. Arithmetic is their prime necessity; second, 
writing, as far, at least, as their own names; and, third, reading. 
In the adult schools under our own care, we have never found 
time, strength, or help, for any thing more. And these have pro- 
duced marked results in the orderliness, good manners, general 
intelligence, mechanical productiveness, of the female portion 
especially, who always attend the best, are the most grateful, and 
in the largest numbers. 

We are accustomed to hear hard things of New York; but her 
free evening schools, numbering nearly thirty, and taught five 
evenings each week, are the noblest of missionary institutions for 
a great city. Over twelve thousand young men and women are 
gathered almost every winter evening, from circumstances of 
exposure, discomfort, and depression, within elevating influences, 
under excellent teachers, amid educational apparatus, with every 
inducement to improvement. 

No lyceum-lecture course, no associated almsgiving, no foreign 
miss:onary, is accomplishing such direct, certain, permanent, in- 
destructible good. We are sure that every manufacturing village 
ought to have such evening instruction, and that it would realize 
a hundred per cent on this investment in the intelligence, good 
order, fidelity, executive ability, of the instructed. It is time that 
rich stockholders felt their responsibility in this matter, and did 
something for the moral benefit of those who do so much for their 
temporal good. ,Our institutions are not safe, our country cannot 

really prosper, while such masses of brutal ignorance lie weltering 
in its bosom. * 








